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“I play safe—I keep my money in my shoe.” 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





When life 


Seems 


Difficult 


Most busy men, at some 

time or other, experience 
the physical or nervous fatigue 
which comes when the stress of 
extra work and worry finds the 
body unprepar« d A food 
supplement, which upplies 
extra nourishment of the nght 
kind, will help to tone up the 
body to meet the strain 


Many men make it a rule to 
drink a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ at 
mid-morning and at bedtime. 
This delicious food beverage 
prepared from Nature’s best 
foods—-provides concentrated 
nourishment, including vitamins, 
in an easily digestible form 


‘ Ovaltine ’ helps to improve the 
daily dietary in the nourishment 
required to maintain the neces- 
sary reserves of nervous and 
bodily energy As a bedtime 
beverage it assists in promoting 
the conditions favourable to 
natural, fortifying sleep 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


Drink delicious 


OVALTINE ps 


In two siz . 1/8; $b: 2/9 


OVALTINE These delicious new biscuits are delightfully 
BISCUITS with a really distinctive fiavour Made from the finest 
ingredients, they come to you in sealed airtight cartons to 
In 4 1b. airtight retain their oven-fresiiness. Ovaltine’’ Biscuits are ideal for 
cartons 2) 7 all occasions. 
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Our exports are more than holding their own in quality and price 


If It’s Irish, It Sells 


HIS EXCELLENCY F. H. BOLAND, 
Irish Ambassador in London 


ECENT and current trends in 
Anglo-Irish trade can hardly be 
considered apart from the move- 
ments which have taken place in the 
Irish balance of payments since 1951. 

That year marked the emergence 
of a serious deficit in Ireland’s ex- 
ternal payments. The adverse balance 
for the year amounted to {61.6 
miflion. 

In 1952, the deficit had fallen to 
£9,000,000, the reduction being attri- 
butable entirely to changes in the 
visible items in the balance. The 
increase in Irish exports was an 
encouraging feature of the 1952 turn- 
out. The volume of exports during 
the year was 21.5 per cent. higher 
than in the previous year and 21 per 
cent. over the 1938 figure. It is worth 
noting that, although a close approxi- 


mation to equilibrium in external 
payments was achieved, the volume 
of imports in 1952 was 27 per cent. 
greater than in 1938. 


HOWEVER reassuring this picture 

may appear, it does not warrant 
over-optimistic conclusions about the 
future. The outlook has its hopeful 
aspects, one of which is the upward 
trend in the volume of Irish agri- 
cultural production; but the world 
prospects are uncertain, and, in view 
of current changes in import and 
trading policies, it is not unlikely thar 
the competitive strength of Irish ex- 
ports may be called upon to face new 
and increasingly rigorous tests in the 
years immediately ahead. 

In the meantime, the favourab'e 
trend continues. In the first seven 


Condensed from The Statist (“ Economy of Ireland” Supplement) 
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months of 1953, Irish exports were 
£8.6 million higher, and Irish im- 
ports £3.4 million lower, than in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 

As was to be expected, these 
changes in Ireland’s visible balance 
were sharply refiected in the course 
of Anglo-Irish trade. The decrease 
of £32.4 million in Irish imports in 
1952 was due mainly (although not 
entirely) to reduced purchases of dis- 
pensable consumer goods. 

These included apparel, textiles 
and yarns, paper and cardboard, glass 
and glassware, vehicles and parts, 
leather and manufactures and a 
variety of other manufactured gocds, 
most of which figure largely in the 
list of British exports. On the other 
hand, whereas imports as a whole 
fell in 1952 by £32.4 million, pur- 
chases from Britain, which supplies 
approximately a half of Ireland’s 
total imports, were only £7.8 million 
less than in the previous year. As a 
result, Britain and the Six Counties 
increased their share of Irish total 
imports from 46.§ per cent. in 1951 
10 §0.7 per cent. in 19§2. 


THe increase of {20,000,000 in the 

value of Irish exports and re-ex- 
ports in 1952 was achieved mainly 
by increased shipments of foodstuffs 
(£15,500,000), live cattle ({£1,500,000) 
and other live animals (£1,000,000). 
Almost all these additional exports 
were exported to Britain or the Six 
Counties. 

The value of the goods sold in 
other markets was only {1.1 million 
out of the total of £20,000,000. In 
consequence, the proportion of Irish 
exports marketed in Britain and the 
Six Counties rose from 84.1 per cent. 
in 1951 to 86.2 per cent. in 19§2. It 


ENCOURAGED by the success of 
a new drive for markets in 
Europe and America, Irish ex- 
porters are “going back to 
school” to study the particular 
needs of individual countries. 

Aiding them in th:s enter rise 
is the Irish Exporters’ Ass )cia- 
tion, which has instituted an 
educational course in foreign 
trade. 

The aim is to have on the staff 
of every exporting firm a num- 
ber of experts who have qualified 
for the Assoctation’s dipioma in 
foreign trade. 

The diploma is awarded after 
a stiff test calling for extensive 
knowledge of foreign markets 
and marketing methods. 

The value of Irish exports has 
increased by two-thirds since 
1947, and since 1949 the value of 
exports to European countries 
other than Britain has nearly 
doubled. 

Countries like France, West 
Germany and Holland are now 
looking to Ireland for more 
cattle, beef and apparel. 

Donegal tweed has 
manent corner of the 
fashion market. 

To meet the new demand, ex- 
porters are ready to design and 
finish their goods to meet the 
special requirements of varying 
markets. 


a per- 
Paris 


—Reynolds News. 











may be said, therefore, that, for the 
time being at any rate, one incidental 
effect of the redressment of Ireland’s 
balance of payments has been to in- 
crease the intensity of Anglo-Irish 
trade exchanges in both directions. 


PART from the quantitative changes 
resulting from the effort to restore 
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a better balance in Ireland’s external 
trade, certain changes—minor in ex- 
tent as yet, but potentially significant 
—are discernible in the composition 
of the trade between the two 
countries. According as Irish indus- 
try attains higher levels of output 
and efficiency, Irish imports of cer- 
tain classes of goods for direct con- 
sumption must tend to decline. 

On the other hand, industrial 
expansion and intensified farm pro- 
duction, coupled with State-spon- 
sored development schemes in the 
fields of peat production, rural 
electrification, long-term agricultural 
development, transport and com- 
munications, afforestation and public 
works, ultimately imply a higher level 
of demand for materials for industry 
and agriculture and for producers’ 
capital goods. 

At the same time, the Irish pro- 


ducer, industrial as well as agricul- 


becoming more export- 
minded. The Irish farmer has long 
experience of the importance and 
value of his export markets. Now- 
adays, the Irish manufacturer also 
is extending his gaze’ from home 
markets to wider horizons and has 
shown not only considerable discern- 
ment in recognising the fields in 

hich, owing to the availability of 
raw materials from home sources or 
other reasons, he can assert a com- 
petitive advantage, but commendable 
enterprise and energy in developing 
such practical outlets as present 
themselves. 

Not unnaturally, this tendency has 
been specially marked in the case of 
industries (such as the food proces- 
sing industries) whicn are largely 
based on Irish agricultural pro- 
duction, 


tural, is 


[7 is possible to trace the working of 

some of these tendencies in the 
recent trade figures. In spite of the 
sharp reduction in the total value of 
Irish imports in 1952, imports of 
materials for industry and agriculture 
were on the whole well maintained. 
There were appreciable quantitative 
increases in imports of some materials 
such as tinplate containers, raw wool 
and oils and fats. Moreover, imports 
in the machinery and electrical group 
rose by £2,000,000 in value. 

Producers’ capital goods generally 
accounted for 9.9 per cent. of total 
imports compared with 9.3 per cent. 
in 1951. Agricultural produce—that 
is to say, goods which underwent 
only agricultural processing—formed 
the bulk of Irish exports in .195§2 as 
in previous years. 

There were notable increases in 
the exports of store cattle, store 
sheep, poultry and eggs, raw wool 
and beef and veal. 


ut “other exports” formed a 

larger percentage (45.4 per cent.) 
of total outward trade in 1952 than in 
the previous year (41.5 per cent.). Of 
the total increase in exports in 19§2, 
agricultural produce (as just defined) 
contributed £7.3 million and “ other 
exports ” {11.8 million. 

In the latter group, there was 
an increase in the values of exports 
of bacon and hams, tinned beef, 
condensed and dried milk, cakes 
and confectionery, chocolate crumb, 
leather and leather manufactures and 
a variety of processed foodstuffs. Ex- 
ports of apparel, textiles and yarns 
dropped sharply and the percentage 
of total exports attributable to food- 
stuffs (other than livestock) rose 
from 36.5 per cent. to 45.2 per cent. 
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WHATEVER other developments may 

take place, agriculture is bound 
to remain the basis of the Irish 
economy and agricultural produce 
the basis of the country’s export 
trade. That being so, the British 
Government’s determination to get 
away as soon as possible from the 
system of food rationing, bulk-buying 
and official price controls in favour 
of a return to free market conditions, 
is of special interest from the point 
of view of the future development of 
Irish exports. 

The Irish exporter, having become 
accustomed during the war and the 
immediate post-war period to one 
kind of market, is now called upon to 
adjust himself to dnother. The change 
will impose new demands on his 
adaptability and enterprise. It neces- 
Sitates among other things, ever 
closer attention to quality and 


grading, fresh consideration of mar- 
keting organisation, up-to-date pub- 


licity and selling techniques and 
systematic study of market move- 
menjs and consumer demand. 

There is no reason why the change 
should be regarded as diminishing 
the prospects of the Irish export 
trade. The Irish agricultural ex- 
porter has successfully encountered 
free world competition in the British 
market before. He is doing so today 
in respect of a wide range of 
agricultural products and foodstuffs 
which have already been decontrolled 
and derationed. 

Given an open market, affording 
him direct access to his customers 
and freedom from hampering restric- 
tions, he may be relied upon to 
hold and improve his position as a 
supplier of high quality food to the 
British market. If that is secured, we 
can look forward to a further ex- 
pansion of Irish agricultural pro- 
duction with consequent benefit to 
the trade between the two countrics. 


Cw d 


Wallops for Innocents 


REPORTING a school lacrosse match between the College of 

Our Lady and the College of the Holy Innocents, a 
Canadian newspaper with unconscious humour put up 
the following headline: “Our Lady Wallops Holy Inno- 
cents.” Which reminds me that, a few years ago, a Dublin 
headline stated: “ Cardinal Beats Mitred Abbot by a head.” 
Seasoned punters, however, were not in the least startled. 
They knew it was the prelude to a report of a race-meet- 
ing—not, as the uninitiated might have thought, of an un- 
precedented athletic contest. 

—Li1AM RuIorDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


The Perfect Squelch 


DUBLIN critic of the drama was approached by a con- 

ceited actor whose performance in a new play the critic 
did not particularly favour. “Did you sze what a smash 
hit I was?” boasted the conceited one. “ Why, I positively 
had the audience glued in their seats!” “Really?” purred 
the critic. “ Quite clever of you to think of it.” 





Romances of Irish Industry—No. 1 


More than 1,500 ships have been built on Queen’s Island, Belfast 


DR. DENIS REBBECK anp C. G. 


‘THE iron shipbuilding yard on the 
| iy ed Island was laid out in 

1853 by Mr. Hickson. He was a 
partner in the firm of Robert Hick- 
son & Company, proprietors of an 
ironworks in Belfast, started with 
the intention of supplying iron plates 
for ships and boilers; but, as there 
was an insufficient demand, he de- 
cided to start a shipbuilding yard of 
his own, and so use the products of 
his ironworks. 

Edward James Harland was ap- 
pointed shipyard manager. His 
dominant personality was destined to 
increase considerably this new indus- 
try in a locality which, though offer- 
ing certain advantages, must at the 
same time have presented very many 
problems. 


HE was the man to whom all the 

credit is due for the competent 
and far-sighted way in which the 
foundations of Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff were laid. 

One of his first pupils, W. J. Pirrie, 
who later became Lord Pirrie, de- 
veloped into such an outstanding 
shipbuilder that he was able to carry 
on the work which Harland had so 
ably started. 


CYL 


HOLLOWELL 





UEEN’S ISLAND has just cele- 

brated its first centenary as a 
shipbuilding yard. 

The island was formed when 
Belfast port was being modern- 
ised over 100 years ago. The 
Lagan was a slow, winding river. 
The approaches to Belfast docks 
were treacherous. Vessels were 
being built with deeper draughts. 

Belfast Harbour Commis- 
sioners decided to alter the 
course of the river by making 
two long straight cuts to give 
access to the port from the 
lough. 

Rubble taken from these chan- 
nels was dumped to the east, 
making an island between the 
Lagan’s old and new courses. It 
made seventeen acres. Later the 
old river course was filled in, but 
the name “island” remained. 

—“ MacLir” in the Irish 
Press. 











The great developments that 
have taken place since 1924 are due 
to the company’s present chairman 
and managing director, Sir Frederick 
Rebbeck. Today this gigantic ship- 
yard is amongst the largest in the 
world, covering 300 acres and giving 


Condensed from Shorts Quarterly Review, Belfast 
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employment to over 20,000 men and 
women. 


AFTER overcoming various “ teeth- 

ing” troubles with men, material 
and wages, Harland got the establish- 
ment going to his satisfaction, and 
two ships were duly completed to the 
owners’ requirements. Orders were 
obtained for several more large iron 
sailing ships and steamers, wrecked 
ships were lifted and repaired, and 
all went well “to the material ad- 
vantage of Mr. Hickson ”. 

Harland soon became dissatisfied 
with being virtual head of the yard 
without the privileges and satisfac- 
tion of ownership. After being with 
Hickson for a period of three years, 
he decided to start elsewhere on his 
own account. It was during these 
searchings for an opening elsewhere 
that Hickson heard of the young 
man’s intentions, and, saying that he 
had no desire to carry on the concern 
after Harland had left, he made a 
satisfactory proposal for the sale of 
the yard to Harland. 


HARLAND’s first order came from 
Messrs. J. Bibby, Sons & Com- 
pany, of Liverpool, and was for three 


screw  steamers—four-masted iron 
barques—the Venetian, Sicilian and 
Syrian, intended to trade between 
Liverpool and ports in the Mediter- 
ranean. These vessels are Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, respectively, in the list of ships 
ordered from Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff, Limited—a list which now has 
almost reached the figure of 1,550. 
The Bibby order was considered 
a large one, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and it required 
many additions to the plant and 
machinery at the Queen’s Island. 


IRISH DIGEST 


Harland invited Mr. Gustav Wil- 
helm Wolff, who was at that time 
sailing as an engineer in the Mediter- 
ranean, to return and take charge of 
the drawing office. Wolff was a very 
able engineer with considerable prac- 
tical experience. Born in Hamburg 
on November 10, 1834, he was 
educated both in Hamburg and at 
the Liverpool College, subsequently 
serving his time with Messrs. Joseph 
Whitworth & Company, of Man- 
chester. 


‘THE order for these three ships was 

of greater importance to Harland 
than he realised at the time it was 
placed, because it forged a commer- 
cial link between his shipyard and 
the Bibby Line which held fast for 
over six decades. 

Orders followed, and, as Harland 
found that he was frequently away 
from home in connection with new 
contracts, he decided to take Wolff 
as a partner. 

More “ Bibby Coffins” (as the 
Merseyside cynics referred to Har- 
land’s vessels) set forth from the 
Queen’s Island, and Harland’s future 
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was assured by the successful opera- 
tion of these long, narrow ships 

To a young firm, a repetition of 
orders like these was a great advan- 
tage, and the nove! and successful 
design attracted new customers from 
many quarters, as the firm’s records 
of ships built at that period clearly 
show. Harland had hit upon a 
happy medium between velocity and 
stability; he had gone a long way 
towards solving what he called “ the 
art and mystery of shipbuilding”. 
In order to obtain large carrying 
capacity, he had arranged for flatness 
of bottom and squareness of bilge— 
the “ Belfast bottom”, as it became 
known in_ Liverpool—and these 
features in turn provided stability 
without lessening speed. 


AS time went on, many acres of 

ground were added to the works. 
The Belfast Harbour Commissioners 
had, in 1867, made a fine new grav- 
ing dock—the Hamilton dock—and 
connected the Queen’s Island with 
the mainland. The yard, thus im- 
proved and extended, was surveyed 
by the British Admiralty, and placed 
on the first-class list. 

Harland & Wolff really won their 
Jaurels by building the many cele- 
brated vessels which formed the 
White Star fleet. The first vessel 
built for the Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gation Company (to give the White 
Star Line its full official title) was 
the Oceanic, a single-screw four- 
masted iron barque, 420 ft. long, and 
almost 8.000 tons displacement, 
loaded. This ship and her sisters 
were to be as fast, if nct faster, than 
the Cunard and Inman lines, and the 
Queen’s Island men eagerly embraced 
this great opportunity. 


E,YENcE of shipbuilding on 

the Lagen before the 13th 
century is very meagre, and it is 
generaily accepted that the in- 
dustry did not assume substan- 
tial proportions until 1791, when 
Viliam Ritchie paid a visit to 
Belfast with a view to transfer- 
ring his shipyard from Salicoats, 
in Ayrshire, to the banks of the 
Lagan. 

Having been impressed with 
the possibilities of Belfast as a 
shipbuilding centre, the Scot 
started a small yard the same 
year, with ten men and a quan- 
tty of shipbuilding apparatus 
and materials. 

Ritchie’s first ship, the Hiber- 
nia, of 200 tons burthen, was 
launched in 1792, and the largest 
vessel built by his yard was the 
James, of 400 tons, which at the 
date of her launching—October 
16, 1810—was also the largest 
vessel to be built at Belfast. 











The Oceanic was launched in 1870, 
and sailed on her maiden voyage 
early the following year. The 
Germanic, a single-screw four-masted 
iron barque, built in 1874, had a long 
and useful life, being sixty years old 
when wrecked in the sea of Marmora 
as the Turkish-owned Gulcemal. 


‘THE year 1880 saw the building of 


an engine works at _ Belfast. 
Another piece of the land which had 
been reclaimed by the harbour com- 
missioners was rented by the firm, 
and there, in close proximity to the 
shipyard, the manufacture of all the 
machinery required for “ the Island ” 
was commenced. 

The building, also in 1880, of the 
Rosetta—a_ three-masted screw-pro- 
pelled iron schooner ordered by the 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company—marked the 
beginning of another long connection 
between Harland and Wolff and a 
great shipowning company, which 
continues today. 


Berore the close of the nineteenth 

century another important com- 
mercia! link was forged between Har- 
land & Wolff and a shipping com- 
pany of some repute, namely, the 
Union Steamship Company, which 
later merged with the Castle Line to 
form the world-famous Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 

The great Union-Castle fleet has 
been built, almost exclusively, at Bel- 
fast. Even today there are some build- 
ing, and it is perhaps not inappro- 
priate that one of these Union-Castle 
should bear the number 1500 

company’s building pro- 


vessels 
im the 
gramme. 


Two other important shipping com-, 

panies who have had long and 
strong connections with the Queen’s 
Island, and who came to Belfast for 
their first ships around the turn of 
the century, are the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company and the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. 

The Belfast yards of Harland & 
Wolff continued to be improved and 
enlarged from time to time. The con- 
struction of the Olympic, Titanic and 
Britanic had necessitated the erection 
of a very large stee] gantry m the 
Queen’s Yard, and the purchase of a 
150-ton floating crane for fitting-out 
purposes. The engine works, too, 
were expanded and modernised. 


Evrine the first World War, Lord 


(who had succeeded Sir 
the latter 


Pirrie 
Edward Harland, when 
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died in 1895) was Controller-General 
of Merchant Shipbuilding. Pirrie was 
responsible for the laying down at 
Belfast of an entirely new and exten- 
sive shipyard with six large slips for 
building standard merchant ships. 

During the second World War, this 
Musgrave Shipyard was devoted en- 
tirely to the production of large ves- 
sels for the British Navy. 

The Musgrave Shipyard will also 
be long remembered by the people of 
the City of Belfast as the yard where 
the keel of a 1,000 ft. Diesel-electric 
passenger liner was laid down for the 
White Star Line in the late 1920's. 

Unfortunately, due to the de- 
pressed state of shipping at that time, 
the construction of the vessel had not 
gone very far before it was brought 
to a halt. 

In World War II the shipyard 
became an important target for 
German bombers, being the largest 
single industrial unit of its kind in 
the world and heading the tonnage 
output of shipbuilding firms through- 
out the world on_ twenty-four 
occasions. During the war period 
over 30,000 employers produced ap- 
proximately ten per cent. of the total 
merchant ship output and builr all 
types of weapons of war from 3.7 in. 
anti-aircraft gun barrels and mount- 
ings to army tanks, in addition to 
tank-landing ships, corvettes, mine- 
sweepers, frigates, fleet oilers, trans- 
port ferries, landing craft, cargo ships, 
tankers, cruisers and aircraft-carriers. 

Today on the site of the original 
unmy Hickson iron shipbuilding yard 
stands an establishment of the most 
modern construction. At the moment, 
the yards, which are fully booked 
with work for some years ahead, 
employ 20,500 persons. 
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LATE in the Queen’s Island Cen- 

tury, but none the iess important 
for that, came the Air Age with its 
rapid industrial growth and amazing 
development, and so in 1935 there 
took place a further expansion 
destined to augment the name of 
Queen’s Island in another sphere of 
transport. In that year work com- 
menced on the building of a new 
factory for the production of aircraft, 
and which was to be known as Short 
& Harland, Limited. 

The first contracts completed at 
the new factory were for the Bristol 
“Bombay” type of transport air- 
craft and Handley-Page “ Hereford ” 
bombers. With outbreak of war 
the factory expanded rapidly in plant, 
personnel, buildings and output. 

A new assembly bay, with a 300 
foot unsupported roof span (among 
the biggest in the world), was added 
to the existing shops at the northern 
or wide end of the “ funnel ”. 

With the coming of peace, plans 
previously made for a conversion to 
peacetime activities were put into 
effect, and in less than a year a con- 
tract had been secured for the supply 
of Sandringham passenger filying- 
boats to a South American airline. 
This was followed by similar orders 
from Norway, Uruguay and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 


the 


twin- 
amph- 


A number of Sealand 
engined, five-to-eight seate1 
bious machines have been built 
against orders from. all the 
world. In addition, the Short SA/4, 
one of Britain’s first four-jet bombers, 
was built and successfully flown in 
1951. A second prototype is in use 
by the Ministry of Supply for special 
triais of secret equipment. 


over 


(CANBERRA jet bombers are in pro- 

cucuion at Queen’s Island today, 
whilst the first of a number of Comet 
Series II aircraft, the world’s first 
jet transport, will fly from the newly 
lengthened runway at Sydenham 
Aerodrome in 19§4. 


A new experimental swept-wing 


machine, entirely designed and built 


lfast, is now undergoing trials 
at an experimental establishment in 
England, and other newer and still 
secret types are being developed 
The situation and facilities of the 
aircraft factory are unique. In the 
great shipbuilding yard of Harland 
& Wolff over Loo years of experience 
have gained for its products a reputa- 
tion without parallel in the world. 
At the same time, the aircraft 
factory of Short Brothers & Harland, 
engaged in a different 
has an equal, 


although 
sphere of engineering, 


if shorter, tradition 


Gwe od 


T an old-fashioned revival 


United States a penitent 


eloquence of the evangelist, but he 2'so had an cye 
for the practical results of his confession. “ Friends,” he 


sinne! 


meeting in the Southern 
impressed by the 
open 


ws 


said, “1 do want to repent, and I want to tell you how bad 


I have been, but I don’t dare do it wi 


ile the grand jury is 


in session.” “ But the Lord will forgive you,” shouted thx 


revivalist 
this grand jury.” 


“but He ain’t or 





Getting married is an answer to an invitation from God 


The Sacred Gift of Sex Attraction 


M. J. 


HENEVER a young priest cele- 

brates his first solemn Mass, 

we hear a sermon about the 
dignity and glory of the priesthood. 
Whenever a young lady receives the 
veil in a convent. chapel or pro- 
nounces her vows as a nun, we hear 
a sermon about the beauty and 
sacredness of the religious life. 

That is as it should be. 

But when a young man and a 
young woman give themselves to 
each other in the sacred and solemn 
contract of marriage and thereby 
administer to each other the holy 
sacrament of matrimony, it is not 
very oiten, if ever, that we hear a 
sermon about the glory, the dignity, 
the beauty and the sacredness of 
marriage. 

And that is not as it should be. 

A short, unsugared, common-sense 
talk, given by the priest who 
officiates at the marriage, about the 

eaning, the sacredness, the serious- 
ness and the responsibilities of mar- 
riage, would not be entirely worth- 
less. 


QNE of the many wrong ideas 

people have is that married life 
is simply a more convenient and 
pleasurable way of living than living 
alone. That idea, too, is one of the 
many reasons why young people often 
marry hastily, with less planned 
preparation than they would employ 
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HY do married people so often 

and so soon after marriage 
forget the words they said to 
each other at the altar on their 
wedding day? Why do married 
people so often wait until their 
silver wedding or their golden 
anniversary to repeat the pro- 
mises they made when they 
began their married life to- 
gether? 

Let’s come right down to 
earth and think of you, Mr. and 
Mrs. Married People..Why can’t 
you, at least on every anniver- 
sary of your marriage, or even 
every month, or even every day, 
especially when one of the little 
storms of married life blows up 
and then calms down again, why 
can’t you repeat what you said 
on your wedding day? 

Let’s say your name is Joe 
and her name is Mary. And you 
say: “ Mary, I take you for my 
wife, to have and to hold for 
always, richer, poorer, for better 
or for worse, in sickness and in 
health, until death.” And she says 
to you: “ Foe, I take you for my 
husband, to have and to hold, 
for always, richer or poorer, 
better or worse, in sickness, in 
health, until death.” 











before going on an all-day picnic. 
As in the case of the picnic, their 
one purpose is pleasure. 

To put it another way, all straight, 
sensible thinking is drowned by the 
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THE SACRED GIFT OF 


flood of what they think is love, but 
which is often simply the sacred and 
wonderful gift of sex-attraction 
which God gave them to use as a 
foundation on which to build the 
lasting friendship which is called 
love. 

People who began married life with 
this sleepy, one-eyed glance at mar- 
riage will not admit it, but all their 
reasons for getting married are 
curdled by sceifishness, a desire of 
happiness for themselves. 


ETTING married is not a MUST. 
Getting married is a matter of 
choice. Getting married is a matter 
of intelligently and freely choosing a 
way of life that has been offered by 
God to all the members of the 
human race. Getting married is an 
answer to an invitation from God; 
and in this sense we can say that 
marriage is a vocation, and that all 
who enter married life are answering 
a particular call from God. 

A man and a woman who have the 
right idea of marriage will enter 
married life because they are con- 
vinced that God wants them to save 
their souls and serve Him as married 
people. 


[S it really a matter of my choice 

what state of life shall be mine? 
Yes, it is. I am free to choose as I 
will. 

Before you make your choice you 
must make a serious effort to learn 
what God’s plans are in your regard; 
you must pray and seek the advice 
of those who can help you. When 
you have obtained a reasonable cer- 
tainty, of God’s plan for you, then it 
is up to you to make a free choice. 

Young people all too often believe 
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that all they meed as a reason for 
stepping into marriage is a vague, 
unexplainable, overpowering desire 
which can be expressed in the words 
“TI want to get married.” 

When they marry, a man and a 
woman make a solemn promise to 
help each other to live happily 
according to God’s plan for married 
people and to help each other to get 
to heaven. They bind themselves to 
care for their children and to do all 
they can to help their children bring 
their souls safely back to God. 


WHEN two young people marry, it 
might cause some lifting of eye- 
brows and wide-eyed stares, but it 
would be highly commendable and 
carry a powerful, lasting lesson, if the 
young man would step back a few 
paces from the girl of his choice, 
look at her with some coolness and 
much calmness and say to her: 

“ Look, my dear girl, this decision 
we are about to make is going to last 
a long, long time. So let’s get this 
straight. I believe firmly that I am 
free to love you or not to love you, 
just as you are free to love me or not 
to love me. But here and now, with 
full knowledge of what married life 
means in all its less pleasant details, 
and with full freedom of choice, I 
deliberately choose to love you, to 
love you now and to keep on loving 
you as long as we live, no matter 
what may happen in the years to 
come. 

“And I expect you, my dear, to 
make the same kind of free and 
understanding choice to love me and 
to keep on loving me as long as we 
live. I make this free choice to love 
you and to keep on loving you in 
marriage because I am convinced 
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that married life is the way in which 
God wants both of us to serve Him 
here on earth and the way which will 
lead us and our children to heaven.” 


THe ritual or book of the marriage 

ceremony in the U.S. impresses 
this sacredness of the sacrament of 
marriage upon the young couple and 
upon all who are present for the 
ceremony when it directs the officiat- 
ing priest to address these words to 
the man and woman about to receive 
the sacrament of matrimony : 

“ My dear friends: You are enter- 
ing into a union which is most sacred 
and serious. Sacred, because it has 
been planned and offered to you by 
God. Serious, because it will bind 
you together in a relationship so 
close and so intimate, that it will 
deeply influence your whole future 
This relationship will last for life. 


This future which you face, with its 
hopes and disappointments, its suc- 
cess and its failures, its pleasures and 
its pains, its joys and its sorrows, is 


hidden from you now. You know 
that all these things come into the 
life of everybody and therefore they 
are to be expected in yours—in that 
life which you now begin together. 
You do not know what before 
you; nevertheless you take each other 
for better or for worse, for richer or 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death. 

“It is a beautiful tribute to your 
undoubting faith in each other that, 
knowing the seriousness of the words 
you are about to speak when making 
this contract of marriage, you never- 
theless are so willing and ready to 
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pronounce them. Because these 
words bring to you such serious 
obligations, it is most fitting that you 
build the security of your wedded 
life upon the great principle of self- 
sacrifice. 

“So you begin your married life 
by the voluntary and complete sur- 
render of your individual lives for 
the sake of that deeper and wider life 
which you are to live together. From 
now on you belong entirely to each 
other. You will be ome: one in mind, 
one in heart, and one in affection. 
Whatever sacrifices you may be 
asked to make in your married life 
in order to preserve your life to- 
gether, always make them gener- 
ously. Sacrifice is always hard and 
trying. Only love can make it easy, 
and perfect love can make it a joy. 
Our willingness to sacrifice is 
always measured by our love. And 
when love is perfect, the sacrifice is 
complete. 

“No greater blessing can come to 
your married life than pure wedded 
love, loyal always, always true, as 
long as life shall last. May this love 
with which you join your hands and 
hearts now, never fail, but grow 
deeper and stronger as the years go 
by. If your life is guided in all its 
actions by the unselfish spirit of 
sacrifice, you can expect the greatest 
happiness that anyone can hope for 
in this vale of tears. 

“ The rest is in the hands of God. 

“And God will not fail you in 
your every need. At this moment He 
pledges you the life-long support of 
His graces in the holy sacrament 
which you are now going to receive.” 


Cw o 
AKING a budget is a method of worrying before you 
spend—instead of afterwards. 
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Bradshaw vy. the Golf Books 


ACOORDING TO THE EXPERTS, BIG 

beaming Harry Bradshaw, golf 
professional at Portmarnock, does 
everything wrong on the golf course: 
his grip on the club is wrong and 
his fingers and thumbs go just where 
they should not. 

Again, one of the golden rules in 
golf is: keep your eye on the ball 
and don’t move your head. Harry’s 
head (usually covered by a large 
white cap) moves about eighteen 
inches. 

None of this seerns to matter to 
the good-humoured Irishman and he 
goes serenely on his way, winning 
the big tournaments. The men who 
write the text-books just cannot 
understand it! 

—The Catholic Times. 


Australian Journey 


MAN WHO HAS BEEN ORATOR, 
scientist, author and swimmer left 
Ireland for Sydney recently to plan 
a Cistercian foundation for Australia. 
He is Fr. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist., 
and he has been sent by Abbot 
Camillus Claffey of Roscrea Abbey 
on the invitation of Cardinal Gilroy. 
His job will be to examine pos- 
sible sites for a Cistercian house and 
to see what local support can be 
mustered. 
A Dublin man, Fr. Boylan became 
a Cistercian twenty-two years ago. 
He is a past auditor and medallist 
of the Literary and Historical Society 
of University College, Dublin—pos- 
sibly the largest debating society in 
Ireland. 
Later he 


spent three years in 


Vienna, studying atomic disintegra- 
tion. He has written several books. 
—The Universe. 


Haunted Studio 

IONEL LESLIE, FIFTY, THE YOUNGER 

of Sir Shane Leslie’s two brothers, 
and an accomplished sculptor of wild 
animals, has solved the studio prob- 
lem by building his own. But he had 
to go to the island of Mull, in the 
Inner Hebrides, to do it. 

He bought a house called Grass- 
point on the island and probably got 
it cheap because it is said locally to 
be haunted by the victim of a 
murder. 

Difficulty about the studio was not 
a licence or a permit but timber for 
the roof. So Leslie himself felled a 
tree and trimmed the trunk; had help 
in sawing and cutting it to require- 
ments. He gathered slates from ruined 
farm buildings. Clay from the fore- 
shore, local sandstone and a grey 
volcanic sea sand are materials for 
his sculpture. 

Now Leslie, a cousin of Mr. 
Churchill, has carved a life sized seal 
out of the rock to greet tourists who 
visit Mull. 

—London Evening News. 


Belfast-to-Dublin Run ! 


[JESTER MARATHON ACE, Joun HeEn- 
ning, is back to his eighty-miles- 
a-week training schedule. 

Henning’s aim each Soccer season 
is 10 run to all away games in which 
Linfield are engaged. 

These outings are only part of 
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John’s preparation in his bid to 
become the first man to run from 
Belfast to Dublin (102 miles) in 
April or early May. 

—Beifast Telegraph. 


The High King and B.B.C. 


‘WENTY - PWO - YEAR - OLD PATRICIA 
Fox, a direct descendant of 
Roderick O’Connor, the last High 
King of All Ireland, has almost lost 
count of the number of times she 
broadcast for the B.B.C.—it’s some- 
where in the region of 200. 

Her most important part was in 
the serial of Richard Hughes’ story, 
A High Wind in Jamaica. 

Miss Fox’s ancestor, Roderick, 
goes back to the 12th century. Worn 
out after fighting against foreign in- 
vaders, he retired to a monastery in 
Co. Mayo and left with the monks 
his family emblem, the Cross of 
Cong, a replica of which is often 
worn by Miss Fox. 

When on a visit to Cong a short 
time ago, Miss Fox saw a carving of 
Roderick and was astonished at its 
resemblance to her grandfather. 

In addition to her many broadcasts, 
Patricia has made many appearances 
on the stage and in films. 

—Woman’s Own. 


G.O.M. of Westminster 


‘THE OLDEST M.P. IN BrITAIN— 

eighty-two-year-old David Logan 
—sits for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool. It’s so safe for the Socialists 
that the Tories often don’t trouble to 
contest it. 

“It’s a funny sort of place,” he 
says, “a mix-up of Irishmen, Orange- 
men, Welsh, and Scots—and intoler- 
ant the lot of ’em can be, too.” 

He talks in a mixture of Scots burr 
and Irish brogue. His mother was 
Irish. A grandfather was a Scots 
Presbyterian minister. 

“The old parliamentarians—noth- 





The Memory of a Song 


PIANIST Eileen Joyce sat in her 

Dubin hotel listening to 
The Wild Colonial Boy—and 
remembered a rough Australian 
mining town. 

“That song link with 
home,” she said, “and brings 
back nostalgic memories of my 
father.” A miner, he bought 
Miss Joyce her first piano. 

And her one regret was that 
her whirlwind tour did not per- 
mit a visit to her father’s birth- 
place in County Galway. 

“ But I shall return to it one 
day,” Miss Joyce promised. “I 
would so much like to see it.” 


—Sunday Dispatch. 
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ing to touch ’em now in the House 
of Commons. Not even Churchill 
himself,” he says. “T. P. O’Connor 
and Joe Devlin (two of the Irish 
Nationalists) could rouse you to the 
point that you knew plain straight 
if you were for ’em or egen ’em.” 
—Daily Express. 


In a Monastery Garden 


BRIAN DESMOND HURST IS A BURLY, 

grey-haired Irishman, who occa- 
sionally makes rather good films, like 
Malta Story. 

He is also a man who finds it im- 
possible to relax and meditate on the 
purpose of it all in ordinary sur- 
roundings. 

Which is why he has joined that 
growing band of men—including 
former War Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha—who seck refuge in the 
monasteries. 

Desmond Hurst goes to the Car- 
melite Priory at Aylesford, Kent. He 
rises early, spends the morning in 
meditation, lunches frugally while 
one of the monks reads to the others 
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from the lives of the saints, spends 
the rest of the day reading and writ- 
ing, and is in bed with the lights out 
by 10 p.m. 
“Tt is,” he says, “a vastly reward- 
ing experience.” 
—Sunday Graphic. 


French Play by DublinMan 


“ ENS ATTENDANT GODOT,” WRITTEN 
“ in French by the Irish author 
Samuel Beckett, had a long run at 
the Théatre de Babylone on the 
Boulevard Raspail in Paris. 

The play is a strange one. It is in 
two acts, throughout which two 
tramps converse whilst “ waiting for 
Godot”. Their talk is humorous, 
pathetic, philosophical by turns. Into 
each act irrupts a fantastic character 
named Pozzo with his almost imbe- 
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cile servant Lucky; their appearance 
each time creates a “ divarsion ”, but 
the hoped-for Godot never arrives. 

Samuel eckett has lived per- 
manently in France since 1938. For 
a period he was James Joyce’s secre- 
tary. 

En Attendant Godot is his first 
play. He has already written two 
novels, also in French, Molloy and 
Malone Meurt. Molloy was referred 
to by the critic of the Figaro Litter- 
aire as one of the “most important 
literary works of the _ post-war 
period ”. 

En Attendant Godot has been pub- 
lished in Germany and was per- 
formed with success at the recent 
Berlin Festival. 

Samuel Beckett is the uncle of 
John Beckett, the musician. 

—Irish Tatler and Sketch. 
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Wen Arturo Toscanini was a student at the Parma 

Conservatory his ’cello teacher, Carini, discovered that 
he had a phenomenal memory. To test it, Carini gave 
him a difficult piece of music which he himself had com- 
posed, then removed the score after Toscanini had played 


it once. Toscanini proceeded to play the piece perfectly a 
second time from memory. 

Several years after Toscanini’s graduation he and Carini 
were visiting together. Toscanini went to the piano and 
played a composition. “ Do you like it?” he asked. 

“No,” Carini answered. “To put it bluntly, it’s terrible.” 

Toscanini’s eyes flashed mischievously. “To put it even 
more bluntly,” he said, “ you wrote it.” 

It was the work Carini had given him as a memory test 
at the conservatory. 

—Davip Ewen in The Story of Arturo Toscanini. 


iE Leitrim farmer was celebrating his tooth birthday, 
and everybody complimented him on how athletic and 
well-preserved he appeared. 

“T will tei! you the secret of my success,” he cackled. 
“ My wife and I were married seventy-five years ago. On 
our wedding-night we made a solemn pledge that when- 
ever we had a fight, the one who was proved wrong would 
go out and take a walk. So I have been in the open air 
practically continuously for seventy-five years.” 





Connacht childhood of a great Prince of the Church 


Young Gibbons of Ballinrobe 


JOHN TRACY ELLIS 


N July 23, 1834, James Gibbons 
O was born in a simple dwelling 
in the city of Baltimore. 

He was the first boy in the Gibbons 
family. His two eldest sisters, Mary 
and Bridget, had been born in 
Ireland in the mid-1820’s before the 
family emigrated to the United 
States. 

James’s father, Thomas Gibbons, 
had been born in 1800 at Gortna- 
cullin, County Mayo, a small village 
situated high up on the slope of the 
lourmakeady Mountain 
manding a fine view of the beautiful 
expanse of Lough Mask 

His wife, three years younger than 
himself, was a native of Tooreen, a 
village in the Partry district at the 
opposite side of Lough Mask. 


and com- 


While both families belonged to 
the class of small farmers, James 
Walsh, the cardinal’s maternal grand- 
father, was also the village school- 
master. 


WHETHER it was discouragement 
with the state of his business in 
Westport, the largest town in the 
region, or eviction from his landhold- 
ing that prompted Thomas Gibbons 
to seek a better life beyond the seas 
cannot be determined. At any rate, 
it was just at a time when thousands 
of his fellow countrymen were aban- 
doning their homeland that Gibbons 
and his family set out. 
The family settled first in Canada, 
but after a brief stay they found the 
northern climate too severe, so they 





He found three churches, 


sonally conducted; built 
Order and the Sisters of Mercy. 


1877 he became, as 
of the Catholic Church 


This model Churchman 





joes, CARDINAL GIBBONS, first American to vote in the election of a 
Pope, was ordained on June 30, 1861. Four years later he became 
private secretary to Archbishop Spalding. 
In 1868 he was consecrated first Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina. 


two priests and 
scattered over the entire State. He opened a school, which he per- 
six churches, and introduced the Benedictine 


After four years he was translated to the See of Richmond, and in 
Archbishop of Baltimore, the highest 
in the U.S. He was the first 
to be ecclesiastical ruler of the city. 

In 1886, Leo XIII created him a Prince of the Church, the 25th 
in succession in the College of Cardinais. 
and typical American—loyal, progressive, 
public-spirited—died in Baltimore oa March 24, 1921. 


about 1,000 Catholics 


dignitary 
Baltimore man 


—Encyclopedia Americana. 








Condensed from The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons (Milwaukee : 
Bruce Publishing Co., $17.50) 





YOUNG GIBBONS OF BALLINRCBE 


started south and ultimately came to 
Baltimore, Maryland, where they “[ three-year-old lad who left 
took up permanent residence around the United States with his 
1830 
In Baltimore the Gibbonses’ fortunes 
picked up considerably. The 
found employment as a clerk with ‘And yet one of the few reco!- 
firm which had a prosperous in le lid retain of the 
ing business. He had the responsi- e ciated with the 
bility of guarding the money br h rese? ident Jackson [of 
by some of the clipper ships whict ster ancestry] at a celebration 
traded in and out of the p Baltimore. Over eighty years 
Baltimore at that time and, paehPhase: - - ee 
delivering to the captains of these ome” aie tetioaael he 
vessels sums of money needed when An ickson for persona 
they sailed on new voyages. Vhen I 5s an infant 
; reneral Jack 
Lt during the three years which tion in Balt- 
the Gibbons family spent in Balti- nor roces: escorting 
more after the birth of their first son ' hap pened 
the general economic conditions of to pass our residence and my 
the country showed a steady decline agron ea phage oo 
and finally, a few weeks after 4 pte I an poe , ies 
the inauguration of Van Buren as ited States.” 
President on March 4, 1837, the as an odd circumstance 
aggravated situation became a real that this memory of the seventh 
financial crisis with the banks of United St 
New York City suspending payment 7 SOle recor ted 
It is probable that the effects of pression of the earliest years of 
the panic of 1837 were felt by cal be ra sy ten -s one 
Thomas Gibbons and his family. He Se ae en eee ~ 
belonged to the class of merchant his time 
clerks whose fortunes would be 
directly touched by the genera! stop- 
page of business. However, there is and that he had not been too seri 


no evidence to show that it was ad- ously damaged by the untowa 


im 18 could naturally 
known much about the 
birth at so eariy an 
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verse economic circumstances that events that were carrying many of 
prompted the elder Gibbons to leave his fellow-workers and their familie 
Baltimore in this year 1837 and to to ruin. 
return to Ireland. In fact, Thomas Gibbons’ healt! 
On the contrary, it would appear had shown a deterioration for som: 
that if he had sufficient funds to time, and his p ician had advised 
transport himself, his wife, and his a sea voyage in the hope that it might 
five children across the Atlantic in improve. The family intended at t 
this critical time, he had made good time of their departure to return to 
during his residence in Baltimore Baltimore and with that in mind they 
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left their furnishings and effects in 
the care of some cousins. 


HEN the Gibbons family returned 

to Ireland in 1837 it was naturally 
to the neighbourhood of their former 
residence in County Mayo. What had 
begun as an extended holiday length- 
ened itself into a stay of sixteen years 
after —Thomas Gibbons determined 
upon remaining in the land of his 
birth. 

In the vicinity of Ballinrobe, a 
smal] town which as late as 1940 had 
only 1,350 inhabitants, in the southern 
part of Mayo and to the east of 
Lough Mask, the father bought land 
and began anew the task of providing 
for his family. Since Ballinrobe was 
only about ten miles from his native 
Gortnacullin it was a region with 
which Mr. Gibbons was quite 
familiar. In Bridge Street, Gibbons 
carried on a grocery business and also 
had a publican’s licence for the sale 
of liquor. 

The family lived in a dwelling 
which stood on a hill and years later 
the house was occupied by a boyhood 
friend of the cardinal who retained 
a clear memory of their earlier associ- 
ations. 


T about the age of seven, James 

Gibbons started to school. His 
first lessons were learned in the com- 
pany of Francis J. MacCormack, a 
future Bishop of Galway, who re- 
called nearly a half century later in 
writing to congratulate Gibbons on 
the honour of the red hat: “It is 
now over forty years since we began 
our Latin studies under Mr. Jen- 
nings in Abbey Street.” 

The scene of his earliest schooling 
held a fond memory for Gibbons, 
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for it is told of him that on one of 
his later trips to Ballinrobe as an 
American bishop he visited Abbey 
Street to see if the tree, under the 
branches of which he used to sit as 
a boy studying his lessons, still stood 
in one of the gardens. 

Following his earliest instruction 
with Jennings he was sent to a 
private classical school conducted by 
a Mr. John J. Rooney in the Corn- 
market at Ballinrobe. Among _ his 
schoolmates here in the group of 
about fifty boys were Thomas and 
Robert Tighe of the Heath, Clare- 
morris, whose father was then one 
of the prominent businessmen in Bal- 
linrobe. Thomas afterwards became 
a member of the British Parliament 
and held a number of important 
offices while Robert became a major 
in the British Army. There was also 
Charles Sillery, a Protestant lad, who 
ultimately attained to the rank of 
major general by following the career 
of his father, Captain Sillery, who 
was stationed for a considerable time 
with his company of British troops 
in Ballinrobe. 


[7 was in these early years in Ireland 
that James Gibbons first showed 
the love of study that characterised 
his entire life. He was so eager to 
learn that he disliked missing a single 
day at school. As his brother wrote 
of him years later in speaking of this 
period of James’ life: “Mother on 
a few occasions would desire him 
for some purpose to absent himself 
but he would plead and plead until 
she gave him permission to go.” 
And yet Gibbons wis, nonetheless, 
a real boy for all his love of books. 
Visits 10 some of his father’s custo- 
mers in Brownstown held a special 
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attraction for him with the prospect 
of swimming in Lough Carra. He 
liked especially to swim, run, and 
hike and to play cricket, handball, 
and marbles. In fact, a mark on one 
of his fingers that he bore through 
life was the scar from an injury 
experienced in a game of cricket. 

Reared as he was in the home of 
deeply religious people it is small 
wonder that young Gibbons early 
manifested a love for the Church and 
its ceremonies which showed itself in 
his serving Mass at St. Mary’s 
Church in Ballinrobe from his earliest 
years until the time that he returned 
to the United States. 


SCHOOLS like those of John Rooney 

which young Gibbons attended 
were private in character and helped 
to supplement the scarcity of Catholic 
schools properly so-called. Fortu- 
nately for James’ later career the in- 
struction given seems to have been 
strong in the classical tradition. As 
his brother later stated: “ The school 
in town which he attended could not 
be much improved on for the acquir- 
ing of correct English, Greek and 
Latin but nothing else. a 

With his quick mind he took in 
the rudiments of these languages and 
laid the foundations so well that 
when he later began his training for 
the priesthood in Maryland, after an 
absence of some years from school, 
he encountered no serious difficulties. 
Moreover, it was in Ballinrobe that 
Gibbons received his introduction to 
the classics of English literature and 
of history. 


Wen James Gibbons was only 
eight years old the spring and 
summer of 1842 brought severe dis- 
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tress to many in County Mayo in the 
form of famine. It was sufficient to 
arouse the indignation of Archbishop 
MacHale at the failure of the British 
Government to bestir itself in behalf 
of the suffering people. 

The scourge set in with the failure 
of the potato crop in 1845. Through 
the succeeding two years famine 
stalked the countryside and “ it was 
in the part of the country so especi- 
ally dear to the Archbishop cf Tuam, 
in Galway and Mayo, that the dis- 
tress was most extreme, that starva- 
tion and fever were mowing down 
the populations, and that Land- 
lordism was busy with its hellish 
work of exterminating ”. 

The very region in which the 
Gibbons family lived was one of the 
hardest hit, and although there is no 
record of their experiencing actual 
hunger the cholera, or “ famine 
fever”, as it was called, did strike 
the family. On April 20, 1847, 
Thomas Gibbons died of this disease. 
James was not yet thirteen years of 
age at the time of his father’s death, 
and it is not unlikely that this eldest 
boy in a family of six children felt 
the altered circumstances in their 
home more keenly than his younger 
brothers. 


‘Tue elder Gibbons, removed by 

death at the early age of forty- 
seven, was laid away in the Kilkieran 
Cemetery at Partry, and just two 
years later his youngest daughter, 
Catherine, was buried beside him. 
The death of his sister caused so 
much grief to James that for a time 
he lost his appetite. 

Up to the time of the father’s 
death the meagre records of these 
years would indicate that the circum- 
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stances of the family had been rela- 
tively good. True, the Gibbonses 
were never a wealthy family, but the 
father seems to have been fortunate 
in his business enterprises, and while 
their means were always modest 
there was no trace of dire poverty. 
However, with the passing of the 
head of the house the affairs of the 
widow and her children naturally did 
not prosper as before. What disposi- 
tion Mrs. Gibbons made of her hus- 
band’s business and land it is im- 
possible to say but, for the next six 
years, she continued to live at Ballin- 
robe and to care as best she could 
for her growing children. 


LL in all conditions in both Church 

and State were anything but pro- 
mising in the early 1850’s in Ire- 
land, and it is not surprising that 
Mrs. Gibbons should have begun to 
turn her eyes back across the Atlan- 
tic and to entertain the wistful hope 
that there in the United States, 
where they had experienced a rela- 
tively good fortune and where there 
were sO many greater opportunities, 
she might find a place for herself and 
her children. 

In circumstances such as _ this 
second coming to the United States 
one would normally expect Bridget 
Gibbons to return to Baltimore. That 
she had a love for the place there 
is no doubt. 


Ber it was precisely because of those 


fond memories that Mrs. Gib- 
bons did not wish now to return to 
the city on the Chesapeake. They 
had been the happiest days of her 
life, and to go back to Baltimore 
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without the partner with whom she 
had shared her joy in the 1830’s was 
more than the widow could bear. It 
was this sentiment that decided 
Bridget Gibbons to choose New 
Orleans rather than Baltimore as the 
site of the family’s future home. 


[* was not at all uncommon at the 
time for large families to split up on 
the trip to America and this was the 
way the Gibbons family determined 
to make the voyage. Accounts of their 
trip differ, but it seems fairly clear 
that James, John, and their sister, 
Bridget, came first, sailing from 
Liverpool in January, 1853, on a ship 
bound for New Orleans, and that 
they were followed later by the 
mother with Mary and Thomas. 

After having been about two 
months at sea the ship on which 
James and John were travelling 
struck a sand bar off the Bahamas 
near midnight of March 17. Fortu- 
nately, there was not a high wind 
and at daybreak the passengers were 
taken in small boats to the island 
and eventually made their way to 
Nassau. The Gibbonses were be- 
friended by a Protestant gentleman 
by the name of Johnston, who offered 
them the hospitality of his home 
while they were waiting for a ship 
to continue their journey. After a 
delay of some days they sailed again 
and landed at New Orleans in the 
spring of 1853. 

In a short time the rest of the 
family followed and with them all 
now united in the metropolis of the 
South they could make definite plans 
for beginning what would be a new 
chapter in the life of each of them. 


Cwnr sD 
(CHARACTER is not made in a crisis—it is only exhibrted. 





A hundred vowel sounds can be wrong! 


Have You Got the Right Accent? 


A. P. 


F the many disabilities under 

o> I labour, not the least is 
accent. I was born with 

common Irish accent and, unfortu- 
mately, it has stuck to me all my life. 
When I say I have a common Irish 
accemt, I mean that I speak the same 
kind of English as 95 per cent. of 
Dubliners, and anything that is 
95 per cent. is indeed common 
enough. : 

It is said that the best English 
spoken in Dubiin and Edinburgh; it 
has mever been clearly specified 
whether this refers to the language 
of the § per cent. or the 95 per cent. 
If the language of the 95 per cent. is 
the best English, or even good Eng- 
lish, then the language of the native 
English is, in my opinion, not Eng- 
lish at all. 

Fior-Gaels have always insisted 
that this dictum of the best English 
being in Dublin and Edinburgh was 
subtle propaganda put out in order 
to encourage the Gael to speak the 
Saics-Bheurla. B’fhéidir gur fior é. 

When in the course of my social 
activities I visit my friends who are 
among the 5 per cent., I put a little 
practice in speaking in a naice re- 
fained accent before the visit. I can- 
cel all my common “ah” sounds 
and go ali out for the “aw” sounds. 

It is strange that “ah” should be 
less refined and well-bred than 
“aw”, but the fact remains that it 


KEARNEY 


The late William Joyce, owing to 
the perfect Oxford accent -used in 
his broadca was christened Lord 
Haw-Haw, a wonderful nickname. An 
affected person is described as a 
“ law-di-daw ”, a further proof of the 
superiority of “aw” over “ah” 
“Ah” sound fit only for bleat- 
ing sheep: Baa-ah, baa-ah, baa-ah. 


WiTH all this practice, however, I 

am found wanting in England. 
Years ago I went into a London shop 
and asked in my best English for a 
bottle of milk. The woman inside the 
counter seemed perplexed. 

“A bottle of wot?” 

“A bottle of milk.” I pronounced 
the “il” as in “ milk” 

She handed me a bottle of ink. 

“Not ink. Milk. White milk.” 

She looked at me in campassion 
and said: 

“There ain’t 
w ite ink, dearie.” 

It was only by putting my hands 
to my forehead to represent horns 
and mooing like a cow that I got her 
to understand. 

“Oh, dearie, 

My 


no sech thing as 


you mean mee-yolc.” 
sense of humour enabled me 
to keep my Irish down—and the 
fact that I wanted the mec-yolc! I 
did not tel! her the time I had spent 
studying the leading English phone- 
ticians, Skeat, Soames, Murray and 
Sweet. I let it I thought maybe 
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they were wrong and she was right. 
When I was acting the cow, I 

heard one of the girl assistants re- 

mark smilingly to her companion: 
“°E’s Airish, ’e is.” 


‘THis happened yaws ago when the 

Irishman was comparatively rare 
on the banks of the Thames, and the 
rollicking Irishman was still a novelty 
in London. The discovery of an 
Irishman in a shop in the heart of 
London was, accordingly, a sensation. 

Business was held up and they 
made it clear that they expected me 
to do some rollicking. In spite of my 
repeated protests: “No can do,” I 
was prevailed upon to give them Irish 
Eyes, Galway Bay, and to dance 
a few jigs on the counter—the Black- 
bird and a few others. They asked 
me to wait till closing time when we 
would all go to the local. 

It shows how well the two races 
could get on together if it were not 
for the politicians. Realising the 
futility of saying: “I greatly appre- 
ciate your kind invitation, but un- 
fortunately I cannot stay longer as 
the children are awaiting their tea,” 
I said instead: “‘Thankee. No can 
waitee. Children feedee,” and rol- 
licked out the door. 


ACCORDING to leading phoneticians, 

there are twenty vowel sounds in 
correct English, but there are about 
120 vowel sounds in use. The vowel 
“o”, they tell us, has four sounds; 
there are four phonetic symbols for 
this letter. 

I asked a London conductor for 
“Two and two halves to Canonbury 
Road.” He got every word except 
the last. I pronounced “ road” with 


the same “o” as in “tone”. 
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ITH ali the hullabaloo about 

“ Oxford” accents and so forth 
that has been going on, no one 
has had a word to say about the 
synthetic Irish accents that are 
regularly disseminated to us over 
Radio Eireann. 

The Abbey Theatre has, ap- 
parently, long been under the 
impression that there are only 
two accents in Ireland—the 
Dublin accent, and a strange 
thing, never heard on sea or 
land, known as a “country” 
accent. Characters in George 
Shiels’s Ulster plays, Walter 
Macken’s Galway plays and T. 
C. Murray’s Cork plays are all 
made to speak in the strange 
dialect which is reminiscent only 
of the way in which the English 
think the Irish talk. 

We are getting more and more 
of this on Radio Eireann and, 
personally, I find a_ synthetic 
Irish accent more offensive any 
day than a synthetic Oxford one. 

—SgEAN © SEARBHAIN in the 

Irish Press. 











“Canonbury wot, guvnor?” 

“Canonbury Road.” 

“Never ’eard of it, boss.” 

“Canonbury Road, road, 
Canonbury Road.” 

“ Where is it near?” 

“Tt’s near Islington Town Hall.” 

“Oh, Hislington Town ’All. Wot 
you want, guvnor, is Canonbury 
Rah-od.” 


road, 


‘Tus happened a few times with 

different conductors, to the great 
glee of the wife and children: for 
me, it was quite embarrassing with 
12,000,000 waiting to pay their fares. 

My san and daughtaw would begin 
laughing as scon as a conductor ap- 








HAVE 


peared. This was my nadir in the 
speaking of English. I yet cannot 
understand why, when I said “road”, 
he should have mistaken it for: 
street, avenue, place, square, park, 
close, villas, gardens, drive, cross, 
crescent, walk, terrace, mews, lane, 
rise, way. With my failure to say 
“rah-od ” correctly, I began to think 
that my French, after all, wasn’t too 
bad. In fact, I began to think that I 
spoke better French than English. 
With the wife and children, father 
asking for the tickets became the high 
light of the holiday. 

It was only on these occasions that 
they raised their heads from their 
comics; earth had not anything to 
show more fair than American 
comics. But I put a stop to all that 
when I began asking for the next stop 
after Hislington Town ’All. 


A UNIVERSITY education seems to 

give a great fillip to the Irish 
accent, particularly with women. As 
they get on in the university, the 


mother and aunt begin to say: 
“Doesn’t she speak beautifully?” 
meaning that she has dropped her 
accent and assumed an English one. 

I know people who started doing 
the B.Ah and finished with the B.Ay. 
A student finishing with the M.Ah 
should really begin his education all 
over again at Ay, Bee, Cee, where he 
will learn that the first letter of the 
alphabet (whether correctly or not, 
is another matter) is pronounced by 
polite, ed-u-cated people as “ay”, 
but by the lower class, un-edge-i- 
cated as “ah”. Of course, the first 
letter has as much title to be called 
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, 


‘ah” as “ay”. Very few people 
will say: “Give me ay match.” 

I remember ay man who went to 
bed with ay Cork accent and got up 
with an. Oxford accent, and never 
again looked back. 

No changeling ever underwent so 
sudden or so great a transformation. 
Not only that, but he took on a bear- 
ing, poise and address far ahead of 
the old man. His tastes became more 
cultured, his manners more polished, 
his bearing more dignified; so much 
so, that none of us was prepared to 
ask him how he got that way or had 
the courage to tell him to come off it. 
We even debated whether we should 
begin calling him “ sir” 


‘ , 


[ HAVE a theory, with which few 

agree, that when an _ Irishman 
speaks English he should not try to 
reproduce what has been called the 
Oxford accent, or, more correctly, the 
South of England accent. I think he 
should talk English like an educated 
Irishman, if educated; if not, 
let him do the best he can. 

He should talk with his Irish 
accent so that people will say: “’E’s 
Airish, ’e is,” just as an American 
talks English like an American talk- 
ing English. I him, of 
course, avoid provincial mispronun- 
ciations. 

Logically, an Irishman should 
speak his own language; Irish. The 
next best thing for an Irishman who 
is not talking Irish is to talk de Eng- 
lish wit’ a Cork accent. In this way, 
dough he may not help de Irish, he 
will be doin’ his pateriotic dooty in 
helping to kill de English in Ireland, 


he is 


would have 


2 WT oD 
¥ ET us all be happy, and live within our means, even if 


ay 


we have to borrow the monev to do it with. 





JOHN K. NEWNHAM 


F ENSATIONAL” mewcomers are 
S: common in the entertainment 
world as freckles om a ginger- 
head’s face. They rocket to stardom 
with almost monotonous regularity. 
Rockets dazzle for a very short time 
and then fall to earth, and the 
majority of these so-called “ dis- 
coveries ” conform to this rudimen- 
tary law of gravity. 

Now and again, however, a new- 
comer proves to have something more 
lasting than a pretty face, attractive 
figure or a persuasive publicist. 
Talent and personality emerge and 
the rocket continues to dazzle. 


T looks very much as_ though 
Audrey Hepburn is one of these 
rarities. In her first major film, she 
bears out all the promises indicated 
in her swift rise from chorus to star- 
dom. 
The film is Roman Holiday, an 
enchanting story of a European 
princess who breaks away for one 
brief spell from her Court restrictions 
and enjoys herself as one of the 
motley. 

Audrey Hepburn’s performance 
ranges from high comedy to un- 
abashed sentiment, taking in a hint 
of sauciness for good measure. The 
picture is a personal triumph for her. 

Strangely enough, although it is 


her first “Hollywood” film, it was 
produced entirely in Rome. 


GHE stepped to the top in a decisive 
manner. 
Step One was four years ago, when 
she was just one of the chorus girls 
in Sauce Tartare at London’s Cam- 


bridge Theatre. As a rule, one 
chorine doesn’t stand out very much 
from the others, but Audrey Hep- 
burn might easily have been one of 
the stars of the show. 

So many people talked about her 
that she took Step Two by getting a 
solo spot in Sauce Piquante at the 
same theatre. Film producers, direc- 
tors and casting directors struggled 
to get her imto pictures. 


Condensed from Everybody’s Weekly 
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One was producer Mario Zampi, 
who went along to the theatre four- 
teen times simply to see her. He was 
so bowled over that he offered her a 
leading réle in Laughter in Paradise. 
She was unable to accept at the time, 
but she did play a brief réle in the 
picture. 

Step Three was a direct result. She 
was given a contract by Associated- 
British. At the same time, Ealing 
Studios won her for a brief part in 
the Alec Guinness picture, The 
Lavender Hill Mob, followed by a 
leading réle in Secret People. 

Step Four came when the agency 
business of M.C.A. had the task of 
casting the English and American 
versions of a Ray Ventura picture to 
be made in Monte Carlo (Nous Irons 
de Monte Carlo on the Continent; 
Monte Carlo Baby for this country). 
They promptly asked Audrey, who 
was one of their clients, if she would 
like to play the feminine lead. 

Andrey leapt at the opportunity. 
The offer came at the end of a long, 
busy spell of work, and it seemed a 
heaven-sent opportunity to combine 
business and pleasure. No one could 
have guessed that the trip would re- 
volutionise her life by leading to 
Broadway and to Hollywood. 

The ‘revolution occurred on the 
day the film unit went along to the 
fashionable Hotel de Paris in Monte 
Carlo to shoot scenes in the foyer 
there. Bunches of visitors jostled to- 
gether, to watch the film people at 
work. 


[7 was quite a job for the man push- 


ing a bathchair to get through 
the crowd. The occupant of the bath- 
chair was the celebrated French 
novelist, Colette, who was staying at 
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the hotel. Her curiosity aroused, she 
instructed: “Stop for a minute.” 
The minute became half an hour. 
Colette was fascinated by the per- 
sonality of the tall, dark-haired young 
actress. 

That half-hour proved to be the 
turning point in Audrey Hepburn’s 
career. 

Audrey had a visitor the following 
morning. Colette’s husband called to 
ask her if she would meet his wife 
En route, he explained that casting 
for the Broadway production of 
Colette’s play, Gigi, had been giving 
everyone concerned a lot of trouble 
Colette now believed that she had 
solved the problem. 

The authoress confirmed _ this 
More than that, she had already 
cabled Gilbert Miller, in New York, 
to stop searching for a star. She had 
found one. And Audrey Hepburn, 
more than a little bewildered, found 
herself in a whirl of contract-signing, 
dress-fittings (which entailed three 
flying visits from London to Paris 
and interviewing. Her long legs were 
taking her to Step Five. 

It sounds incredible, but at the 
time she had never even spoken a 
word on the stage. 


“Cici” opened at the Fulton 
Theatre, New York, in Novem- 
ber. The critics were by no means 
kind to the play, and in the ordinary 
way it would almost certainly have 
drifted into obscurity in a short 
ume. As it was, its star received such 
ecstatic notices that the play became 
one of Broadway’s biggest hits. 
Audrey was acclaimed the acting 
find of the year. 
In the meantime, she was well on 
the way towards taking Step Six. 
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Hollywood producer William Wyler 
had met her in Europe and had put 
into operation moves to place her on 
contract with Paramount. Her Gigi 
success speeded up these negotia- 
tions. 

Miss Hepburn soon showed that 
she possessed a shrewd business 
sense, and behind her wide-eyed sur- 
prise at achieving rapid success, she 
had a good idea of where she was 
going. 

She proved to be an unexpectedly 
adamant young woman when she dug 
her heels in and refused to accept 
the conditions as they stood. She 
wasn’t willing to sign a long-term 
Hollywood contract that would pre- 
vent her doing stage work. This was 
agreed and then came the question of 
television. “No T.V.,” said the 
Hollywood moguls firmly. 

“No T.V.—no Hollywood,” said 
Miss Hepburn, equally firmly. She 
had a sentimental affection for tele- 
vision, after several successful appear- 
ances for the B.B.C.; but she also 
had the business knowledge that 
television in America could mean big 
money. 

It looked like a deadlock, but they 
came to terms (Audrey’s terms) at 
last. Even so, filming was out of the 
question for a time. Gigi was still 
running. William Wyler, however, 
was so keen to have her in Roman 
Holiday that he held up production 
for several months rather than give 
the starring réle to anyone else. She 
eventually came out of Gigi for a few 
months, made the film, and then re- 
turned to the play. 


just what is it that Audrey Hep- 
bu.n possesses to make this extra- 
ordinary impact on people? It is not 





OLLYWwoop, long accustomed 

to classifying its new women 
stars in one of a convenient 
group of standard types, is 
puzzled by Audrey Hepburn. 
She defies classification. 

Many film actresses capitalise 
on figure, face and accent, with 
talent running a bad fourth. 
Audrey has all the conventional 
attributes, abundant talent, and 
a special quality all her own, 
which impressed studio execu- 
tives who watched her first 
Hollywood screen test for 
Roman Holiday. 

When the test was filmed, 
Audrey, in her part of a prin- 
cess, was obviously nervous. But 
the director had ordered his 
cameraman to keep shooting 
after the test scene ended. 
Audrey, unaware that the camera 
was recording every move, was 
transformed from a nervous 
princess into a_ delightfully 
natural girl who sat up in bed, 
hugged her knees, and grinned 
with relief. That grin earned her 
@ contract. 

—Everybody’s Weekly. 











easy to define, because it is a com- 
bination of so many things. Her 
features are provocative and lively, 
with an elfish touch. Strictly speak- 
ing, she is not really pretty. She is 
tall and graceful but really too thin 
to be able to claim a perfect figure. 
She has an affectionate, radiating 
warmth, and a voice with all the 
freshness of an excited schoolgirl. 
Perhaps her background has a lot 
to do with it. She describes herself 
as a “mongrel”. Certainly, she is an 
unusual combination of nationalities, 
in spite of the fact that her passport 
is British, Her father is Irish of 
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Scottish descent, with a Hungarian 
mother. 

Audrey’s mother is a Dutch 
baroness. Audrey herself was born in 
Belgium, and was brought up partly 
in Brussels and partly in England, 
and spent the war years in Holland. 

And her life has been packed with 
incident. The war plunged her into 
a maelstrom of physical and emo- 
tional experiences which had a great 
effect on her character. Up till 1939, 
she had been spending half the year 
on the Continent and half the year 
at school in Kent. 


HE war over, Audrey picked up the 
threads of a normal life again, and 
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was sent to Amsterdam to study 
ballet, and then her mother brought 
her to England. 

They arrived in London practically 
penniless, with just a few family 
treasures which they could sell 
Audrey took further lessons with the 
Ballet Rambert, but it was necessary 
to get work as soon as possible, and 
she began her professional career as 
a chorus dancer in High Button 
Shoes. 


LoT, therefore, has happened in 

her life, though she is not quite so 
young as she appears. She is twenty- 
four, but still looks very much of a 
teenager. 


| Sworn Lestimony 
| ad ' 


DUBLIN actor, witness in an accident case, described 

himself as “the greatest tragedian since Kean”. 
“ Modest, aren’t you?” laughed the judge. “ Ordinarily, 
yes,” said the ham without blinking an eye, “but please 
remember that I’m now under oath.” 


A CHINESE seaman was brought before a District Court on 

a charge of assaulting the Dublin referee after a match 
between a ship’s crew and a local team. The charge was 
read, and the Chinaman was asked if he wished to plead 
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“ Guilty” or “Not Guilty”. “ No savvy,” was his repiy. 

The Justice said they would assume that a plea of “ Not 
Guilty” had been entered and proceeded to hear the 
evidence. That given, he said, “And what do you wish to 
say in your defence?” “No savvy,” came the reply again. 

Gardai tried to make the Chinaman understand what was 
going on, but the Chinaman still persisted in his attitude 
that he did not know a word of English. “ No savvy,” came 
the repeated reply to all questions. In the end the Justice 
said: “ Fined forty shillings.” Again the court officials tried 
to make the Chinaman understand. “ No savvy,” he said. 

Then a fellow seaman stepped forward. “ You come with 
me, Johnny. His Worship says I’m to collect five pounds 
off you.” “ Heap big lic,” arswered the Chinaman. “ Him 
only say forty bob.” 








Wonder chemical was forgotten for three decades 


Science Rediscovers Silicones 


DR. 


“\| ISCOVERING a new chemical is 
1) one thing. Putting it to practical 
use is another. Years may clapse 
between discovery and large-scale 
use. 

This with D.D.T. Dis- 
covered in a Swiss laboratory half a 
entury 2g0 or more, the powerful 
insecticide only been put to 
practical use in the last ten or fiiteen 
years. Penicill 
Its amazing anti-bacterial action was 
first noted a few decades ago, but it 
took World War HI to put mt in the 
drug store. The new and rapidly 
growing field of the silicones was 
another delayed action discovery in 
the U.S.A 

There are 
silicone-treated 
Silicone 


was true 


nas 


in is another example. 


silicone paints and 
tissues for cleaning 
motor car and 
furniture polishes are on_ store 
shelves. Silicone anti-foamers and 
bakepan coatings are used widely. 
Not so well known, perhaps, are sili- 
cone materials in wing de-icers in 
aircraft, in special motor oils, in 
vibration dampers, and in electrical 
and motor insulation. 


spectacles. 


Wuat makes silicones so interesting 
valuable is that they 
represent a new kind of chemistry, a 
halfway point between hard, tough 
inorganics, like minerals and pottery, 
and flexible, pliable organics, like 
most plastics and rubbers. 
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DESMOND REILLY 


GILICONES, once a_ laboratory 

novelty, are fast becoming 
important substances in every 
aspect of our dztly lives. 

They toughen rubber, improve 
motor oil, make better polishes, 
and provide water-repeilent coat- 
ings. 

Yet they were industrially 
neglected tll the 1930’s—after 
being discovered half a century 
ago. 





Dr. DESMOND REILLY. 








Silicones are products of the mar- 
riage of the two extremes. They are 
strong and resistant, because their 
chemical make-up includes the silica 
molecule, which is normally found in 
sand and quartz. They are plastic- 
like, because another part of their 
make-up consists of organic hydro- 
carbons, like those we get in natural 
plant and animal products. 


HE earliest of the silicones—or 

the organo-silicon products, as the 
chemist prefers to call them—were 
made by F. S. Kipping, an English 
chemist in the first years of this 
century. Reports of the work 
appeared in chemical journals, but at 
that time nobody realised their great 
possibilities. 

In 1930, American scientists began 
for the first time to make continuous 
glass filaments or fibres commercially 
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for electrical insulation. They needed 
new resins and varnishes which 
would be good insulators, which 
would stand up to great heat, and be 
moisture-proof. Using Kipping’s 
work as a start, they came up with 
the answer. The materials they pre- 
pared were the first flexible thermo- 
setting silicone polymers. 


"THE years following have seen the 

making of a flood of silicone 
greases, finids, oils, resins and 
rubberlike materials. 

By 1951, 10,000,000 Ib. of all 
kinds of silicones were being made 
each year, one-tenth of this being 
silicone plastics. The plastics aspect 
alone is expected to account for 
50,000,000 Ib. production by 1955. 

Only ten patents on silicones were 
filed before 1940. In 1949, 100 such 
patents were filed, and even more 
are appearing now each year as new 
uses are found for these materials. 

What are the unusual properties of 
silicones that made them useful? 
For one thing, they can withstand 
great extremes of heat and cold far 
better than ordinary plastics. Silicone 
rubber gaskets are used in aircraft 
where temperatures may be anywhere 
between 85 degrees below zero and 
550 above (Fahrenheit). Silicone 
aluminium paints can be used on 
heaters at 1,000-degree temperatures, 
which will then need repainting only 
every three years, where ordinary 
paint would not last six months. 


SILICONES are very resistant to mois- 

ture. This makes them useful in 
sealing off ignition systems in air- 
craft. They are also used for coating 
masonry walls to make them water- 


repellent, while still allowing the wall 
to “ breathe”. It is now possible to 
have your wife’s suit treated with 
silicone water repellent that with- 
stands repeated dry cleaning. When it 
rains, water droplets brush off, leav- 
ing the cloth dry. A similar repellent 
is promised for shoes and sporting 
goods in the near future. 

Silicones are chemically inert, 
which means that they are not easily 
attacked or damaged by most chemi- 
cals. An everyday use of this would 
be in applying a silicone coating to a 
dinner table surface. The coating 
would not discolour or mar if fruit 
juices, mustard, iodine, or 
were spilled on it. 


alcohol 


N interesting use of silicones is in 

the baking business. Silicone resins 
are applied with a spray-gun 
cured on the bake-pan 
These treated pans can be used for 
400 bakings without any greasc, as 
the silicone prevents the dough from 
sticking to the pan. This means no 
smoke, and fewer paint bills for dis- 
coloured walls. There is no charring 
of the bread, and the crust is baked 
evenly, not fried. 

This anti-sticking property of sili- 
cones makes them useful in moulding 
plastic and rubber goods, which 
might otherwise stick in the moulds 
during pressure operations. 

Silicones are not easily oxidised, 30 
can stand long exposure to sunlight, 
moisture, weathering and ozone. 
Their life span is at least ten times 
that of comparable organic materials. 
Silicone rubber is not vulcanised by 
the usual agents, and after curing 
contains nothing that would attack 
common metals. 


and 
surfaces. 
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AN important fact about silicones is 

that very often a very small 
amount will have a surprisingly large 
effect. A vibration damper for motor 
cars works with a silicone fluid film 
so thin that you would need to see it 
under a microscope to measure its 
thickness. 

Polishing waxes for motor cars and 
furniture contain as little as four 
parts per 100 of silicone. Yet this 
small amount of chemical lubricates 
the wax crystals as you rub and makes 
the wax easy to apply without streak- 


dog?” “My dog?” 
have 
“Well,” says my man, 


“ 


the referee didn’t stop at 
with * 


evening.” 


’ 


“ Don’t worry,’ 
ear.” 
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“ 


‘eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen ”. 
, 


got clear up to “ twenty-one’ 
said: “ You is very fair, Mr. Ref, but I is through for the 


ing. It also makes the wax harder and 
water-repellent. 

If your wife has a recent model 
steam iron, chances are that the gas- 
ket sealing the steam chamber is a 
silicone material. Despite the heat, it 
forms a good seal, and remains soft 
and pliable. 

Glass-fabric ironing board covers 
impregnated with silicone fluid are 
already on the American market. 
These are scorch-resistant, allow the 
steam to evaporate quickly, and are 
waterproof, 


rrr The Game s the Thing | PAA 


[N a Munster Championship hurling “ needle ” at Thurles 

the referee did not give the satisfaction one of my team 
expected. As the referee was leaving the field, this player 
walked up to him and said: 
says the ref. “Yes, your dog.” “I 
no dog,” says the ref. “ What do I want a dog for?” 
you’re the first blind man I ever 


“Hi, mister, where’s your 


saw going around without a dog.” 
—Jim Barry, Cork’s Gaelic trainer. 


N the first round of a bout between two Negro fighters, 

one was knocked flat, and the referee began to count 
over him. Observing that the boxer was in full possession 
of his faculties, although he lay motionless on the canvas, 


S 
: 
: 
ten” but went cheerfully on : 
: 
S 


When he 
the fighter rolled over and 


AN excited fan had been yelling his team to victory. 
Suddenly he calmed down and whispered to the man 

beside him: “I’ve lost my voice.” 

was the reply, “ you'll find it in my left 


‘Two partners took a day off for a round of golf. On the 

third tee, one partner suddenly exclaimed: “Gosh! I 
think I forgot to lock the cash-box.” “So what?” said the 
other, “We're both here, ain’t we?” 
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The Passing Show 





Shakespeare's Irish Friend 


[Ns SHAKESPEARE’S Henry the Fourth, 

there is an expression, “ calleno 
custer me”. Someone has suggested 
that this is really an Irish phrase, 
Colleen oge asthore me! 

But where did the 
dramatist learn his Irish? 

He had an Irish friend named 
William Dowland, who was a bit of 
a genius in his own way. 

It has even been said that the 
Irishman wrote parts of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. There is no 
definite proof of this, but it is more 
than likely that, as Dowland had 
spent some time in Denmark (where 
he had been Court musician), he was 
responsible for the local colour in 
Hamlet. 


Elizabethan 


—Our Boys. 
Liffey Tours 


‘OMING UP-RIVER, WITH A PAINTER’S 
dream of a high watery sky soar- 
ing over the grace of the Customs 
House, and the coloured roofs of the 
old city serrated against it, I won- 
dered at the inertia of our various 
tourist promoting bodies. 

Paris, London, Amsterdam—any 
city with any vestige of tourist con- 
sciousness, caters for river sightseers. 
I have looked at all three of the cities 
mentioned from their waterways, but 
none of them has anything to com- 
pare with the line of the Dublin 
mountains seen from the Liffey 
mouth, or with the delicate pastels 
of the city’s rain-washed roofs, 
viewed on an up-river voyage in the 
soft evening light. 

I have no notion how busy the 


Port and Docks Board’s tugs are in 
their normal commercial duties, but 
it might be worth the while of some 
of the Failte organisations to investi- 
gate the possibilities of chartering 
them to give visitors—and the mere 
unconsidered native—a new aspect of 
a city that is no mean city. 
—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Breed Birds for Sportsmen 
[NX GERMANY, LAND-OWNERS REGARD 
game-rearing as another crop, and 
many a farmer adds {£200 a year 
to his income from sportsmen who 
shoot over his well-stocked land. 

Look at the worth of the game 
shooting in Scotland. 

Who would say that we in Ireland 
could not do better if we were 
genuinely interested? We _ spend 
hundreds of thousands of pounds on 
publicity, telling potential tourists 
that the country abounds in game 
prospects when every man who ever 
held a gun knows that it is not true. 

—QUILL in Stream and Field. 


Donegal Tweed ! 


{ONG KONG IS THE ONLY WORLD 

port now where Chinese goods are 
obtainable. A great deal of Chinese 
merchandise is being manufactured 
there today, including silk and cotton 
goods, leather items, shoes, handbags, 
brief cases and luggage, toys, ginger, 
rattan rugs and furniture, silks, em- 
broidered linen (originally manufac- 
tured in Ireland) and tailored silk, 
wool and linen costumes made to 
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order. I even saw Donegal tweed on 
sale in the shops, but I was unable 
to find whether this was genuine or 
locally manufactured. 
—Eric MONTGOMERY in the Irish 
Independent. 


Small World 


Joun O’Riorpan DROvE uP TO Sr. 
Mark’s School in Venice, Cali- 
fornia, to collect some books for the 
St. Vincent de Paul Bureau. A 
charming young Sister was delegated 
to show him just what items to take. 
Mr. O’Riordan eyed her sharply. 

“ Would you be from Ballyvourncy 
in the County Cork by any chance, 
Sister?” he asked. 

“No,” she _ replied, 
parents were.” 

“Would their name be Cronin? 
And your mother’s maiden name? 
Would it be Kate McSweeney?” 

“ Why, yes. But how in the world 
do you know?” 

“Ah,” smiled John O’Riordan, 
“no good Irishman would forget his 
godmother. Kate McSweeney was my 
godmother, and I knew her for years 
before I came out to the States. And 
Kate McSweeney married Cronin, 
and they came out to America, too. 


“but my 


And besides, Sister, you are the 
living image of your mother!” 
—TAaTLer in the Irish 


Independent. 


A “ Western’’ William ? 
ITH HIS FATHER, AN EIGHT-YEAR- 
old Belfast boy was passing a 
street corner at which there was a 
gable adorned with a painting of a 
certain king who played an important 
part in Irish history. The painting 
was complete with white horse. 
“ Daddy,” whispered the little one 
in awe, “it’s Gene Autry!” 
—Insh News. 


Back to the Mud Cabin ? 


UD CABIN. THE VERY NAME IS THE 

badge of 700 years of slavery! Yet 
it is doubtful if these dwellings of 
the vast majority of the Irish people 
were much if any worse than those 
of any other nation at the same 
period. Nor can it be denied that the 
dwellings which have so largely re- 
placed them—the Land Commission 
and County Council cottages—are in 
many ways little improvement. Larger 
windows, of course, and no fleas in 
the thatch now; but what else? 

—PatTRicK DELANEY, B.ARCH., in 

Homeplanning. 


nurs 


"THe worried-looking early morning customer in the bar 
leaned forward confidentially to the barman. “ Tell me,” 


>» « 


said he diffidently, “ was I in here last night? Were you 
in here?” replied the barman, grinning. “Ill bet you were. 
As large as life, plastered, spiflicated!” “Well, tell me,” 
pursued the customer, “ did I—well, spend much moncy 
here?” “Money!” exclaimed the barman, admiringly. 
“Pitched it around like confetti. ’'d say you’d got rid of 
the best part of a fiver before you left last night.” The 
frown of dull care vanished from the customer’s face and 
a broad smile replaced it. “ Good,” said he as one com- 
pletely relieved. “ That’s fine. I thought I'd lost it!” 





Gallant Colonel Myles Keogh from Carlow rode Comanche in 
“ Custer’s Last Stand” 


yl won arrow in his heart 


A SPECIAL 


FADED uniform, a sabre, a hat, 
medals, and a few documents, 
now in the possession of Ross 
Keogh, Clifden Castle, Kilkenny, are 
among the few existing mementoes 
of an Irish soldier whose name is 
written boldly in a colourful and 
tragic episode of American history. 
He was Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
Myles Keogh, the man who gave the 
rousing air of Garryowen as a 


marching tune to the Seventh Cavalry 
Regiment of the American Army. 


Garryowen and Myles Keogh 
might both have been long since for- 
gotten were they not linked with an 
awesome defeat in June of 1876. This 
was the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
River: history has long since named 
it “Custer’s Last Stand ”. 


CORRESPONDENT 


Fragmentary though these memen- 
toes seem, they represent the mile- 
stones in the career of Myles Walter 
Keogh, from the day he left his home 
in Orchard, County Carlow, to his 
death at the age of 36. 


A UNiForM hat of the Papal Guards 

—the braidwork showing the 
Keys of Peter on a shamrock base— 
and a Papal Medal, Pro Petri Sede, 


tell of the years 
Lieutenant in the Irish Battalion of 
the Papal Army: Later he served 
with the Company of Saint Patrick 
in the Papal service; and although 
he resigned in 1862 and spent the 
rest of his life in the American Army, 
he always wore the Papal Medal. 
American nationalisation papers 


he spent as a 


Condensed from Irish Weekly Independent 
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and an Army commission form tell 
their story. But the man him- 
self ? 
Military records describe him as a 
“reliable and daring cavalry officer ”. 
erved through the Civil War as 
le-camp to Generals Shields, 
and Stoneman, 
the battle of Antietam he was 
special aide to General McClellan, 
and was assigned as one of Lincoln’s 
escorts when the visited 
McClellan’s camp after the battle. 


own 


President 


ausvbs 


K£0GH also fought at the battles of 
and Chatanooga, 
distinguished himself when 
in a raid near Atlanta, 
surrounded and cap- 


Fredericksburg 
and 
Stoneman, 
Georgia, was 
tured. 

“Keogh rallied and charged while 
a man stood to him,” said a con- 
temporary chronicle. “ Finding his 
Generai hemmed in, Keogh, although 
he might have effected his escape, 
disdained to do so, and surrendered 
with him.” 

After the Civil War Keogh served 
in the Indian wars and won further 
renown as a soldier and horseman, 

He joined the 7th Cavalry Regi- 
ment under Major-General George 
A. Custer, and in later years Custer’s 
widow often remarked that she had 
heard her husband hum and whistle 
Garryowen soon after the Regi- 
ment had been organised at Fort 
Riley, and that she believed Keogh 
had introduced the song to the 
Regiment. 

For the next ten years Keogh 
played his part in the not very credi- 
table war against the Sioux and 
Cheyenne. 

In these 
clay-bank 


acquired a 
named 


years he 
coloured horse 
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Comanche, which, although far from 
being a thoroughbred, was one day to 
become a symbol for the American 
nation. 


[\ 1874 an expedition led by Custer 

discovered gold an Indian 
reservation in Montana. Government 
accusations against the Indians were 
followed by an impossible ultimatum; 
and Chief Sitting Bull, last great 
leader of the Sioux, at last cried out 
“Let us have one big 
’, and began to 


inside 


in despair: 
fight with the soldiers’ 
assemble his braves. 

On June 25, 1876, Custer’s 7th 
Cavalry encountered Indians in the 
Little Big Horn valley. A_ three- 
pronged attack was launched; but 
through some mischance, Custer and 
two hundred men—including Myles 
Keogh—were surrounded and cut off. 
Not one survived. 

Long after the victorious Red Men 
had streamed back into the moun- 
tains, Comanche was found lying 
helpless in a ravine, seven bullet- 
wounds in his body. He was brought 
to Fort Lincoln, nursed back to 
health, and honoured with special 
attention by every soldier and visitor. 


‘Two years after Custer’s Last Stand, 


General S. D. Sturgis, Com- 
mandant of Fort Lincoln, issued an 
order on the treatment to be given 
Comanche, “the only survivor or 
living representative of the bloody 
tragedy of the Little Big Horn. 

“Wounded and scarred as he is,” 
said General Sturgis, “his very exis- 
tence speaks in terms more eloquent 
than words of the desperate struggle 
against overwhelming numbers, of 
the hopeless conflict, and of the 
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heroic few who went down on that 
fatal day.” 

Then came the General’s orders: 
a comfortable stall was fitted for the 
horse, and he was not to be ridden 
by any person whatever, or put to 
any kind of work. On all occasions of 
ceremony, Comanche (“ saddled, 
bridled, draped in mourning, and led 
by a mounted trooper ”) was to be 
paraded with the regiment. 


(COMANCHE was then twenty years 
old, and lived a few more years 
to enjoy the honours he had won 


ARROW IN 
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with his Irish master in an hour of 
cruel defeat. 

The battlefield of Little Big Horn 
River is, incidentally, preserved as a 
national monument. A memorial 
there is inscribed to Custer, Keogh, 
and their comrades—among whom 
about fifty out of a total of 200 bore 
unmistakably Irish names. 


FTER Keogh’s death, his uniform, 

medals and papers were sent home 
to his sisters. On their death they 
came into the possession of Mr. Ross 
Keogh, his grand-nephew. 





Sala ait dy oon ® Married 


Moments e 





‘HE trouble with a husband who works like a horse is that 
all he wants to do in the evening is hit the hay. 


WHEN it comes to taking care of money, most husbands 
have to hand it to their wives. 


YOUNG husband did not like hash. His wife acquired a 
French cook book, giving many recipes for using left- 


overs. The next evening she had one of the fancy mixtures 

in a covered dish on the table. The husband reached over 

and raised the cover, but the wife said: “ Why don’t you g 

ask the blessing first, dear?” The husband replied: “I 6 

don’t believe there is anything here that hasn’t already been 
4 
4 
9 


blessed.” 


SHOULD like to know what is the proper function of 

women, if it is not to make reasons for husbands to stay 

at home, and still stronger reasons for bachelors to go out. 
—GEorGE ELIOT. 

clever wife is not the one who sees the point of her 

husband’s jokes, but one who can laugh without seeing 


the point. 


OTHING is more gratifying to a wife than to see a double 
chin on her husband’s old flame. 
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A doctor blames dress for many ills and chills 


Women’s Winter Folly 








9 
THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


RESSING for health is a part we in this country have never learnt. 
Except for underwear, most of us use the same type of clothing winter 
and summer. 

In this respect most women are quite mad. In winter they wrap their 
bodies snugly in thick furs, freeze their legs in the sheerest stockings and 
trot through the slush in paper-thin shoes with big toes sticking out. Lovely 
to look at, maybe, but, gosh! what trouble they are asking for. 

Inadequate and especially tight footwear in winter is a menace to health. 
sesides, it is the best way to invite chilblains. 

The ideal is to use sufficient covering to ensure that the body can main- 
tain its normal temperature all over, and yet is able to breathe normally 
through its skin. Since the maintenance of this temperature is (other 
diseases apart) entirely due to a proper intake of food, it stands to reason 
that we need more food in winter than in summer, especially protein and 
sugar. 


LSO, whereas we can be careless about regular meals in 
cannot afferd to carry that carelessness through the winter months. 
sandwich-in-the-office type can get away with it in August, but will be h 
zo as far as Christmas without general weariness if not actual dis 
ighers and sneezers are, without exception, the basic transmutt 
mmon winter ills. When they sneeze, cough, laugh, or even talk, t 
always transmit a certain amount of infection. 
An average sneeze flings into the air 100,000 bacteria, all eager to invade 
someone else. Sneezing behind the hand does not produce any protection 
polite but useless. On the other hand, the use of a handkerchief aff 
almost plete protection. oughing, curiously enough, is not n 
dangerot but the sa 

The greater the density of crowds the more the danger of infection. In 
a normal factory the number of disease-bearing germs per cubic foot 1s 
from four to twenty. In a busy office the figure rises up to sixty. Among 
indoor crowds it goes as high as 250 

Bedclothes as well, even in the cleanest of homes, seem to have a special 
affection for bacteria. On test, the average blanket or counterpane holds a 
million germs in a choice assortment. This need not cause the slightest 
alarm. We have all been with them all our lives, and it is only when we 
get a bit below par that they get a hold on us. But it does point to the 
stupidity of shaking bedclothes indoors and sticking heads under them on 
cold nights 

Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





An American thesis that the 


‘ 


“comic spirit of the Gael” 


imspired European playwriting 


The Paradox of ) 


E nglish Comedy 


CLIFFORD MONTAGUE 


“HE modern drawing - room 
‘| comedy, even when dealing with 
English, continental, or Ameri- 
cam exteriors and characters, is not 
so much basically English comedy at 
all, but Irish. It is comedy with 
roots so firmly planted in the spirit 
of the Irish nationality that it may 
be said to be Irish. 

This spirit is more, it may be sur- 
mised, than just a sense the 
comical, the ludicrous, the fantastic, 
the ridiculous, or even the accurate 
depiction of “ character ”. The prime 
quality of Irish comic plays—although 
dealing with satire of habits or modes 
of thought, or the ludicrous exposi- 
tion of foolish idiosyncrasies—is its 
universality to all mankind, regard- 
less of nationality. That is why, in 
plays of character, no writers have 
bettered the Irish in drawing such 
widely-known or recognised groups 
of characters who evoke a sympathy 
with whatever audience they are 
shown to. 

In writing the comedy of manners, 
of satire or sophistication, who better 
than the Irish have produced work 
to compare with those arch-types of 
comic writers — Richard Sheridan, 
Oscar Wilde, George Bernard Shaw, 
or William Somerset Maugham? 

It can be said that not only have 
the Irish writers become the masters 
of comic writing, but they have been 


of 


Condensed from Poet 


the leaders in the field since the 
beginning of its history. As shown by 
their work they are not only its 
masters but its peers. Only the Irish 
have written real comic drama. 


‘THe theatre world, of course, is 

replete with dramatists, who were 
good writers, being awarded the palm 
or laurel—but not for their work in 
the field of comedy. 

While it is true that the history of 
comedy writing is shorter than any 
other branch in the art of writing, 
not appearing until the Elizabethan 
age when comedy was written prim- 
arily for satirising or attempting a 
literary coup d’état against a literary, 
personal, or political enemy, it will 
be found that it was the Irish who 
discovered the mine that proved such 
a lode in literature, and developed 
the vein that has immeasurably en- 
riched world And 
down the centuries it can 
that it has been the Irish, more than 
any other group or nationality, who 
have carried on the traditions of real 
comic drama. 

The history of comic drama began 
with an Irishman. This progenitor 
was George Farquhar, who was born 
in Derry in 1678 and died in 1708 
In the space of his thirty years 
Farquhar wrote seven outstandin 
plays in the comic genre. They we: 
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so good that they helped establish 
the mode, so that when the genius, 
William Congreve, appeared he 
mercly had to develop the vein 
further rather than to originate the 
type. 


A QUIBBLING researcher may claim 

that Congreve, being a Yorkshire- 
man, was therefore English. But an 
essential point in Congreve’s life, and 
one that had a particular bearing on 
his literary work, was the fact that 
he was educated in Kilkenny and 
Dublin. 

To a student of dramatic composi- 
tion there can be no doubt that, with 
his formal education, the embryonic 
dramatist imbibed and _ partook, 
through first-hand contact, enough 
natural Irish wit and comic spirit io 
influence his thought and work. Only 
thus can we account for this 
dramatist’s love of exaggeration and 
the ridiculous, and his penchant for 
brilliant pyrotechnics in the verbal 
line, that abound in his works. While 
these may be very natural attributes 
for a writer later acclaimed the head 
and master of comic dramaturgy, it 
is doubtful if Congreve could have 
reached his zenith in this line had he 
not absorbed that comic quality for 
which he is noted while he was ex- 
posed to the classic comedy inherent 
in and so very strongly a part of the 
very genius of the Irish nation. 

The Irish dramatists can never be 
accorded a back seat in the modern 
art known as “ comedy of manners ” 
or “ English drawing-room comedy ”’. 
One of the foremost innovators of 
this type of drama was Oliver Gold- 
smith. Born in the village of Pallas, 
County Longford, he ranks with 
the greatest writers of the 18th cen- 
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tury. Charming and versatile as all 
his work is, however, he is mostly 
remembered today because his She 
Stoops to Conquer is still considered 
the great comedies of the 


one of 
world. 


ANOTHER leader was Richard Brins- 

ley Sheridan, a native Dubliner, 
who with Congreve was responsible 
for establishing comic drama to its 
high degree during the Restoration 
period. Congreve, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan raised, by the sheer quality 
of their work, comic drama to the 
status of “ literature ”. 

At the end of the 19th century 
Oscar Wilde and George Bernard 
Shaw carried on the traditions of 
comic writing. Wilde imbued the 
craft with his own sparkling para- 
doxes that made it palatable for the 
English, while Shaw, little appre- 
ciated in England and Ireland, never- 
theless carried the tradition to 
Europe. Shaw’s work, in fact, has so 
captivated the audiences in other 
countries, that, in those examples 
where the writers of different nation- 
alities have attempted the genre, the 
result has been one of emulation and 
imitation rather than original creation. 

Among the moderns it has been 
William Somerset Maugham who de- 
veloped the tradition of Gaelic wit 
to the fine point of finish that we 
know today. This writer’s comedies 
—among the best that have ever been 
written, and in the same vein and 
temper as Congreve’s and Sheridan’s 
work—not only approximate, but 
excel The Way of the World, The 
Double Dealer, The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal. 

Indisputably English in everything 
but his comedies, it is possible to dis- 
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cover that Maugham, as the name 
indicates, is of Celtic extraction. He 
hails from a family of Irish origin 
settled in Westmorland. 

If the ancestral background is not 
sufficient, it is only necessary by a 
quick survey of such of his comedies 
as Our Betters, The Circle and Lady 
Frederick, to note how deep his roots 
are in the very heart of Ireland. Such 
a survey will substantiate by wit, 
spritely dialogue, spontaneous gaiety, 
and use of pure comic situation, that 
this writer’s work could derive from 
nothing but a truly Gaelic tempera- 
ment. 


rr has been said that nothing can be 

proved so well as by exceptions, 
and the contention that only the Irish 
can write comedy is proved by only a 
few notable exceptions. These are the 


English writers Frederick Lonsdale 
and Noel Coward, and the Austrian 
playwright Arthur Schnitzler. These 
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nationality only—for their respective 
work shows them to have an innate 
co-spirituality with their Gaelic con- 
fréres—and with the possible in- 
clusion of Francois Moliere and the 
American George S. Kaufman, these 
writers are the only happy exceptions 
to prove the rule. 

In fact, it is so apparent only the 
Irish can write comedy it might be 
said that, if a writer wanted to make 
comedy his forte, he should first 
make sure his roots are well estab- 
lished in the Irish soil or soul. If 
they are not, he will be merely 
another writer of tragedy—or a play- 
wright who writes tragically. 

A dramatist who does not have the 
basic spirit of Irish comedy in his 
blood to guide him can never hope 
to clout the world into attention—as 
so many of our comic dramatists 
have had to do. If a playwright can- 
not do this it is certain he will never 
draw a true comic picture in the 


dramatists are non-conformists in accepted Irish manner. 


Cwnm od 

"THE surgeon had just become especially enthusiastic about 

the theory of early ambulation and planned to try it out 
on a male patient who was scheduled to have an appen- 
dectomy. On the way to the operating room he explained 
to the man that a few hours after the operation he expected 
him to sit on the side of the bed and dangle his legs; later 
on in the afternoon he was to get up and stand on his feet 
beside the bed for a few minutes, and in the evening he 
was to get out of bed and walk over to a near-by chair and 
sit for at least five minutes. The patient listened attentively, 
though a bit surprised, then asked in a mild tone: “ Would 
you mind, doctor, if I lie down for the operation?” 


{ERE was a dense fog and the junior officer on the ship’s 

bridge was becoming more and more rattled. As he 
stared ahead trying to pierce the gloom he saw a dim figure 
leaning over a rail some yards from the ship’s prow. “ What 
do you think you’re doing with your ship?” he roared. 
“Don’t you know the elementary rules of seamanship?” 

“This ain’t no ship,” came the reply. “ This is a light- 
house.” 
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The Pepys’ Touch 
" [:XPENSIVE THINGS—THESE CON- 

gratulatory nuptial telegrams,” 
said the man in the post office. 

“Don’t know how you make that 
out, with our low marriage rate,” said 
the second man. 

“Why not try my trick?” said the 
third man. “ Every time a friend of 
mine has married for years back, I’ve 
sent the same telegram—it goes: 
‘Pepys, December 25th, 1695, applies 
heartily ’—that’s all, except the sig- 
nature.” 

“ And 
December 
first man. 

“Just this,” said the third man. 
“* Strange, to say what delight 
married people have to see these poor 
fools decoyed ito our condition,’ ” 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 
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A Prophet at Home 


WHEN THE EXILED IRISH AUTHOR’S 

first book came out he proudly 
posted from London a copy to his 
father and waited eagerly for parental 
criticism. When three days went by 
and was reaction from 
either his mother or his father he 
put in a trunk call home and asked 
if they had looked at the book. 
“Well,” said his mother dubiously, 
“I was already reading an American 
novel, and you know how I hate to 
tackle two books together. But last 
night your father started reading it 


tnere no 


aloud.” Long pause, while he waited 
breathlessly for praise or blame. At 
last, his mother said thoughtfully: 
“Neither of us liked the first sen- 
tence,” and put down the phone. 


Open Confession... 
Q)NE OF THE MOST AMUSING RADIO 
Eireann stories is a true one, 
and self-confessed. It concerns an 
announcer whom I'll call The Voice. 
Anyhow The Voice had had a 
whole week of jollifications—four 
late dances, two wedding-breakfasts 
and a student’s reunion atop the nor- 
mal duties at the G.P.O. Came 
Saturday and time for the regular 
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Heard and Noted 
AFTER many years of stone deaf 

ness, a Kerry farmer bought 
an invisible hearing aid during a 
holiday in Dublin. When he re- 
turned for some minor adjust- 
ments the shop assistant asked 
him how he liked the aid 
“ Fine,” the farmer replied with 
enthusiasm. “ I can hear conver- 
sation in the next room.” “I'll 
bet your relatives are happy nou 
that you can hear again.” “ Oh, 
I haven't told them about having 
a hearing aid,” the old gent said 
with a devilish grin. “I just pre- 
tend I stil] can’t hear them. And 
you know I’ve changed my will 
three times already!” 
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* Advice to an Orator 
1F occasion arrived for my maiden speech. There was 

a two-day debate on the Supplies aud Services Bull, 
which gave the Government power to continue many ol 
the war-time controls for another five years if necessary. 
I spoke first on the second day, always a pleasant place 
in the debating order. You are part of the debate as you 
never can be if you lead off on the first day, but at the 
same time you have the night to prepare your reply to the 
main contentions against you. I had just about the right 
amount of time to get a manuscript typed, and to learn it 
well enough to make little reference to it during my fifteen 
minutes at the Despatch Box. 

I had been speaking for a few minutes when my cye 
caught a note pushed by Lord Addison on to the Despatch 
Box; I scanned it eagerly, subconsciously expecting some 
cheering words. “ That’s the stuff ”—“ Stick to it ”—“ Go 
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on and win”—I was prepared for. But instead, in block 
capitals, I read: “ TAKE YOUR HANDS OUT OF YOUR POCKETS.” 


They came out like lightning. 
—Lorp PAKENHAM in Born to Believe. 
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weekly Confession at one of the city 
churches. 

The penitent in the adjoining 
tion of the confessional was an 
conscionable time in unburdening 
herself—so that the worn-out Voice, 
stifled and sleepy, began nidding- 
nodding, finally fell into a doze. Then 
the slide of the confessional grille 
clicked. 

Suddenly awakened, The Voice 
looked up, al! mike-taut, cleared his 
(or her) throat, began: “ Rah-dee-oh 
Fireann!” and with a muffled apology 
fled ! 

—SALLY NoGGIn in the Irish Press. 


Sheridan’s Duel 


THe IRISH WIT AND DRAMATIST, 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, fought 
many a duel. 

Once, a Major Mathews denounced 
him as “a liar and a treacherous 
scoundrel”. In the resultant duel, 
Mathews was disarmed, and would 


have been killed had he not apolo- 
gised on bended knees. 
Sheridan told the world that 
Mathews had apologised in fear of 
There was another duel! 
time, the fight was fiercet 
*irst, each discharged his pistol; th 
rords were used. In the end tft! 
degenerated into a wrestling 
and when the horrified 
pulled the two apart it was 
discovered that a piece of Mathew’s 
sword was stuck in Sheridan’s ear! 
—QOur Boys. 


A Star in Pawn 
A VARIETY STAR REQUIRED MONEY 
very urgently. He asked his boss 
r an immediate loan but was re- 
fused. As he knew that the show 
could not go on without him he pre- 
sented himself at the nearest pawn- 
shop and pawned himself. And that 
evening, just before the curtain rose, 
the pawnbroker handed the manager 
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of the theatre the pawn ticket, and, 
of course, the manager had no other 
option but to redeem him! 

—W. O. Murpny in The Cross. 


Those Parish Clerks 


‘THe MopeRN CHuRCH OF IRELAND 

has entirely forgotten that curious 
race of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
parish clerks. But they survived well 
into the last century, and as an order 
they contained many “characters ”. 
There is a delightful article about 
these functionaries in the rare College 
Magazine of Dublin University for 
1857. One would have liked to. have 
met the hero of that article, one Joe 
Bralligan, who combined the trades 
of butcher and blue-dyer with free- 
lance preaching, bell-ringing and 
psalm-singing in Sunday church. Joe, 
in tow wig and white cravat, had a 
mighty voice and a “compass of 
about three-quarters of the octave.” 


In church none ever heard a lay- 
man 

Vith a clearer voice say ‘ Amen’, 

Who now with Hallelujah’s sound 

Like him can make the roofs re- 
bound ? 


It was Joe who made a devastating 
reply to a curate who ventured to 
hint that his powerful voice drowned 
the rest of the congregatior.. 

“My dear child, I see you don’t 
yet know my place; to be sure I 
drown them! Why, if I didn’t, they 
would ail be out of tune and our 
music would not be worth listening 
to.” 


‘* Molar ”’ Cole 


HE CELEBRATED PRACTICAL JOKER, 
Horace de Vere Cole, an Irish- 
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man, was always known, for some 
reason, as “ Molar” Cole. 

His exploits included dressing up 
as the Sultan of Zanzibar to receive 
a civic welcome at Cambridge, and 
securing naval honours from the 
C.-in-C. Portsmouth for a visit by a 
bogus Abyssinian prince. 

More amusing, in a modest way, 
was the revenge he took on a cer- 
tain gentleman in London who had 
offended him. He went to every 
piano-dealer in the country, ordering 
a grand piano in this gentleman’s 
name, to be delivered to his house 
at exactly eleven o’clock on a speci- 
fied morning. 

When the morning arrived, the 
square was blocked by scores of 
grand pianos converging from all 
directions. 

I had a small share in another of 
“ Molar” Cole’s adventures, which 
became famous—roping off Piccadilly 
and taking up the wooden biocks in 
order to create a traffic chaos, which 
it certainly did. 

We all took rooms at the Ritz to 
see the fun from the windows. A 
lot of people had to be bribed to get 
it done, and I myself put up £100 
towards it; it was a very expensive 
operation. 

—Lorp GRANTLEY in the Sunday 

Express. 


Politics at the Piano 


A RECITAL IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 

a church was being given in Bray 
at which Joseph O’Mara, the operatic 
tenor, was singing excerpts from the 
oratorio. He arranged that his friend, 
Sir Hamilton Harty, should accom- 
pany him on the organ. 

It was in the days of the Home 

















In Holland drinking is 
monkey 


Spoons. 





Rule controversy and at a dinner the 
night before, Harty, a firm opponent 
of Home Rule, and O’Mara, an 
ardent Home Ruler, fought bitterly 
during the meal, as they always did 
on this subject. They parted sworn 
enemies. 

At the recital the next day, during 
O’Mara’s rendering of Every Valley 
shall be Exalted those listening could 
hear rambling through the accom- 
paniment the strains of The Boyne 
W aier. 

O’Mara heard it, too, but could do 
nothing about it. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


The Wild Man 
Waterford 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE LAST 
century, there was on view in 4 
French seaport town an exhibit de- 
scribed as being a “ Fierce Bear 
Patrons of the circus were advised 
that this particular animal was 
“ DANGEROUS.” 
Sure enough, the bear had to be 
carefully guarded to prevent its doing 


from 


” 


imp as in the phrase “to get one’s 
referred to as 
(zuiging de monky). 

At one time in Holland spoons, given on the occasion of 
marriages, christenings and funerals, were known as Monkey 


[parlance of betting a monkey represents £500. 
In nautical language it is the vessel which contains the 
full allowance of grog. 
In common every-day language it means a meddlesome 
child, as in the phrase “ you little monkey ”, and a devil or 
monkey up ” 


“ dicking 


the 








damage, and all day it danced around 
its cage in rage. No wonder it did, 
for the “bear” was realiy an Irish 
sailor! 

A priest from Ireland, who hap- 
pened to visit the circus, heard the 
“bear ” muttering Irish to itself, and 
so the strange story was unfolded. 

The man_ had been going from 
Waterford to Bilbao. Ship-wrecked, 
he managed to save himself by con- 
structing a crude raft out of chicken 
coops. He had floated around for a 
few days, without food or drink, until 
he was observed by French 
fishermen. 

They took him on board, and, dis- 
covering that he could speak neither 
English nor French, they decided to 
make money out of their “ find ” and, 
having first dressed him up in skins, 
they sold him to a circus proprietor 
as a genuine “ Wild Animal ”. 

When the sailor was rele2zsed on 
the priest’s intervention, he w i 
too much of a hurry home to b 
about prosecuting his captor: 


—Our B 


some 











“Well, I couldn’t very well say ‘No’ when our hostess asked me 
to play The Tiger Rag.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


“Hold the line, please, and I'll find 
oui if the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra can spare him for a moment.” 

—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


“ He’s a taxpayer, Sergeant. I arrested 

him for acting in a suspicious manner 
—he was smiling.” * 

—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 

















In 1939, G.B.S. made a vain bid to stop World War I 


Shaw’s Peace Letter 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


OME day I should like to write 

An Anatomy of Vamity. The 

actor, the writer, the politician, 
the artist, all have their own types of 
vanity. 

Shaw’s was that of the actor. He 
had no writer’s vanity at all. He was 
immensely vain of his appearance, of 
his lovely Irish voice, of his magni- 
ficent bearing, of his personality, of 
being Bernard Shaw. 

In the many skirmishes between 


G.B.S. and H. G. Wells I only re- . 


member one occasion in which Wells 
had the better of the argument. As 
they sat down to lunch at a friend’s 
house, Shaw held forth about the way 
in which he was almost mobbed in 
the street by people asking for his 
autograph or pointing at him. It was 
impossible, he said, for him to step 
outside his door without being recog- 
mised. Wells, in his little falsetto, 
chirped: “ Well, Shaw, if you don’t 
like publicity, why don’t you cut off 
your beard?” 

It was a fair point, for in such 
inessentials Shaw was vain, as anyone 
can tell by looking at any of the 
many hundreds of photographs which 
were taken of Shaw during his life 
or at the variety of busts by famous 
and less famous sculptors which 
cumbered his house at Ayot St. 
Lawrence. 

But this childish 


vanity never 


Condensed from Shaw and Society (London: Odhams Press, Ltd. 





affected his work, never, it seemed 
to me, confused his judgment. 

As an editor, I can recall few other 
cases of men with great literary 
reputations who were so easy to work 
with, so untroubled by criticism, so 
modestly free from the touchiness of 
authors. 


HAVE in front of me a note from 

G.B.S. which he enclosed with a 
letter for the New Statesman and 
Nation only three or four years be- 
fore he died. The letter was Shaw at 
his silliest. As so often, it assumed 
that Russia was the sort of democracy 
in which, if Stalin offended the 
wishes of some or other mythical 
majority, he could be turned out of 
office in ten minutes. 


16/-) 
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We had printed this kind of rub- 
bish from Shaw on several earlier 
occasions; this time he wrote that I 
was to throw the letter away if it 
was nonsense, since, “at the age of 
911i I can no longer judge!” This 
was the only Shavian contribution 
that I ever did throw into the waste- 
paper basket. 

I recall another more important 
in which a certain para- 
graph was omitted from one of 
Shaw’s numerous letters to the 
editor. At the beginning of October, 
1939, Poland had been overrun by 
Hitler, without any action by Britain 
to fulfil Chamberlain’s guarantee. 
Rationally speaking, it seemed merely 
ludicrous to continue the war. Lloyd 
George, indeed, started a vigorous 
campaign to stop the war, and Shaw 
wrote a long and provocative letter 
to the N.S. & N. demanding that the 
war be called off, 


incident 


[™ so happened by a chance, which 
was unprecedented and never re- 
peated, that J. M. Keynes, who was 
a director of the N.S. & N., saw the 
letter before it was printed. He began 
by saying that, if we published it, he 
would ask the censor to stop the 
paper! I left his house without a 
word. The next morning I received 
a more moderate letter from him 
saying that if the letter appeared he 
would resign from the Board. But the 
difficulty about publication arose not 
from the violent and powerful 
opposition of Keynes, but from the 
strength of Shaw’s argument. 
Polish 


the experience, 


After 
Britain’s guarantees to other powers 
seemed meaningless; her chances of 


survival if the war continued were 





[? was typical of Bernard Shaw 

that you could get annoyed 
with him, privately or publicly. 
You could scarcely help it some- 
times. He would be infuriatingly 
inconsistent, illogical and, as I 
once wrote to him, elusive and 
evasive as Captain Shotover 
slipping away for a glass of rum 
(I have always thought that Cap- 
tain Shotover was pretty much 
Shaw’s last picture of himself). 

He was infuriating about 
money; he could be privately 
generous, but he also refused to 
help, absurdly pleading poverty, 
in cases where it seemed impos- 
sible that he should refuse. 

He would not admit that the 
value of money changed and he 
refused to pay more in salaries 
in 1949 than in 1939. He 
wrote wonderful nonsense about 
income-tax, really persuading 
himself at the last that he could 
not afford to allow his plays to 
be shown, because he would be 
taxed at a higher rate if his in- 
come were larger. 

He seemed also to have con- 
vinced himself that a great deal 
of important time would _ be 
saved if spelling were simplified, 
apparently on a calculation that 
most people wrote as many 
words as he did himself. But on 
all personal matters he was, in 
my experience, infinitely cour- 
teous, generous and disinterested. 

—KINGSLEY MARTIN. 








not too good and, indeed, the pros- 
pects of anyone, except Hitler, 
winning anything but misery and 
disgrace out of the war were very 
small indeed. Shaw rightly feared 
that there might soon be war with 
Russia as well as with Germany. 
In the end the letter was published, 











SHAW’S PEACE LETTER 1 


without a paragraph (not germane 
to the argument) ridiculing Britain 
for not daring to attack Germany in 
spite of our guarantee, I was helped 
in my decision, I recall, by the 
Foreign Office, which rightly held 
that the best advertisement for 
England was to show itself strong 
enuugh to allow Shaw or any other 
individual to oppose the war. Shaw 
himself was delighted. 

I explained to him my difficulty 
with Keynes and I think that the 
two had a long conversation on the 
*phone. G.B.S. was conscious of the 
narrow balance of opinion at the 
moment and really believed that the 
war might be called off. 

In Hesketh Pearson’s biography of 
Bernard Shaw there is reprinted a 
letter from him to Lady Astor telling 
her to rush out and buy the New 
Statesman, where she would see that 
he had brought the war to an end! 


[ Always enjoyed the scrapping be- 


tween Wells and Shaw. It was a 
long-standing affair. Wells had dared 
to challenge the original Fabian 
group. 

The came to a head when 
Shaw on a famous occasion replied 
to Wells. Wells was no speaker: he 
had an sive but unimpressive 
manner and an exasperating confi- 
dence that he was right and everyone 
else wrong. He was easily pulverised 
by Shaw, who was a superb speaker 
with all the equipment of knowledge 
and all the savoir faire which Wells 
lacked. truth is that G.B:S. 
enjoyed Wells. Wells per- 
spired and struggled and spat while 
Shaw gently puiled his leg. 

In 1934 Wells went to Moscow and 
had a long interview with Stalin, the 


issue 


aggres 


The 


ragging 


authorised version of which was pub- 
lished as a supplement to the New 
Statesman. The interview is still 
worth reading by those who are 
interested in Marxist theory. Wells 
held that we had reached a stage 
when it was possible to move to 
socialism by nationalising industries, 
turning private buccaneers into State 
civil servants, transforming education 
and, without revolution, setting up 
what we should call today a mana- 
gerial society. Stalin refuted this 
heresy, arguing the Leninite thesis 
that proletarian revolution was in- 
escapable. I sent a proof of the 
dialogue to Shaw, who sent back a 
rattling attack on Wells in support of 
Stalin. Maynard Keynes came to the 
rescue of Wells and a number of 
others joined in the fight. 

Near Christmas time I thought the 
controversy ought to be published in 
pamphlet form. I rang up Wells, who 
said: “Of course you must make it 
into a pamphlet. Shaw has behaved 
like a cad and ought to be exposed.” 
But when I asked Shaw, he said: 
“ Certainly not. I have a great respect 
for my old friend H.G. He has made 
a perfect ass of himself and I 
wouldn’t like this to be put on 
permanent record.” In the end, and 
with great difficulty, Shaw was per- 
suaded io agree. 


ust when the pamphlet was being 

printed Wells discovered that a 
long time ago, perhaps about 1920, 
Shaw had written an article in the 
Daily Herald attacking Stalin, and 
taking much the same view in regard 
to revolution that Wells had adopted 
in his argument with Shaw, Wells 
brought it to me in great excitement 
and I printed it in the N.S. & N, 
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Wells insisted that it must also go 
into the pamphliet. 

It so happened that Shaw was 
having one of his rare illnesses, and 
I had to tell Wells that I obviously 
could not put it into the pamphlet 
without Shaw secing it and having at 
least an opportunity to reply. Wells 
got very angry and said: “I’ve got 
diabetes and rheumatism and all 
sorts of things but I don’t run away 
from controversy on that ground.” 
The next morning his secretary rang 
me up. “Mr. Wells wants you to 
know that he will refuse to allow 
publication of the pamphlet altogether 
unless it includes his last letter.” So 
I rang up Mrs. Shaw, who said: “I 
think it is rather unkind of you to 
publish the letter this week. And 


you’ve woken up G.B.S. now. He will 
want to write a reply and he’s not 
well enough to be worried.” I rang 


off much abashed. 

Half an hour later the telephone 
rang again. Mrs. Shaw was very 
happy: “G.B.S. is much better,” she 
said. “He’s seen the letter in the 
paper and says it was just what he 
wanted to enable him to wipe the 
floor with H.G. He’s writing a reply 
now.” 

Later on I went round to Whitehall 
Court, where G.B.S. was lying in bed 
looking exactly like Father Christmas, 
with a very pink face and very white 
whiskers. He was pleased with his 


letter and made me read it there and 
then. He had added a footnote reply- 
ing to a complaint by Wells who had 
been much annoyed because earlier 
in the correspondence Shaw had 
described him “trotting into the 
Kremlin.” Why had Shaw said he 
trotted? Had Lady Astor and he 
glided or pirouetted into Stalin’s 
presence? G.B.S. replied: “I am 
sorry I cannot withdraw the word 
‘trotted’ as descriptive of Wells’ 
entry into the Kremlin. He would 
not walk, for that would be ordinary. 
He would not strut, because that is 
vulgar and Wells is never vulgar. He 
did not stalk or stride, he is not tall 
enough for such paces. So I conclude 
that he trotted. If not, what did he 
do?” 

Looking through this letter in proof 
afterwards, I thought that Wells, a 
tubby little man and full of infer- 
jority, would be deeply hurt by this 
reference to his height. I explained 
this to Mrs. Shaw on the ’phone. She 
agreed at once, and went to speak to 
G.B.S. in bed. She was back in a 
moment. “G.B.S. thinks we are 
rather foolish, but as we agree about 
it he has made a change which he 
wants you to put on the proof. Where 
it now reads ‘He did not stalk or 
stride, he is not tall enough for such 
paces, alter the words to: ‘He did 
not stalk or stride in the Shavian 
manner *!” 


Cw od 
JN self-denial week a Salvation Army lassie was collecting 
in the street. An old man approached and she asked him 
for a shilling. “What for?” he asked. “For God,” she 
replied. “ How old are you, my dear.” said the old man. 


“ Twenty-three,” 


she answered. “Well, I’m seventy-six,” 


said the ancient one, “and I'll be seeing God before you. 
You'd better give me the shilling and I'll give it to Him 


myself.” 





From the window of his Dublin hotel Frankie Laine made them 
swoon 


Visitor with a Zing 





Group of bebop fans were once 
eee ts at a street corner when 

fire engines raced by, bells 
clanging furiously. “ Man,” said one 
hepcat, “dig that arrangement.” 

Something of the same single- 
minded idolatry surrounds Frankie 
Laine. When he was in Dublin 
recently he gave a reception in his 
hotel, but invitees found 
their way barred by young folk who 
were chanting “ We want Frankie ”, 
to the confusion of traffic and frustra- 
tion of the law. 

Daunted, but still game, we Press 
folk struggled through, and in the 
besieged lobby Frankie’s manager 
was pointed out to us—a preoccupied 
man, standing in chat with two pre- 
occupied policemen. 

He bent half an ear to our inquiry, 
and then indicated a very attractive 
brunette in a low-and-behold frock. 

.“ Miss Warner will fix you up,” 
he said vaguely, before turning back 
to the cops. 


the eage 


Miss WARNER turned out to be 

Frankie’s Press agent. “ Come 
on along,” she said, oozing charm 
from every pore. “ We’ve just got 
here ourselves: they had to smuggle 
us through the back way.” 

She seemed completely undazed by 
the chanting mob outside, which, at 
this distance, sounded alarmingly like 
a lynching-party. 


The ground-swell of popular mush 
cal opinion still sounding in our 
ears, we were taken up in the lift 
to the banquet. 

“ Frankie will be here any minute 
now,” Miss Warner promised, and 
left us to it. 

And along he came, bounding into 
the room, bespectacled, studious- 
looking, sports-clothed. 
he said, “this looks like 
a swell party. Let’s get loaded.” 

But that was just we 
kept tabs on him, and ail he had was 
one weak drink. 


“* Gee,” 


bonhomie : 


A Little against our will, we took 

to him straight away. In spite of 
his fantastic success, his 400,000 
dollars a year, the we-want-Frankie 
brigades and all, he seemed to us to 
be just a nice guy, a little scared by 
his own rise to fame perhaps, who 
still approaches his art and his fans 
in a humble frame of mind. 

“Do you know people stove in the 
roofs of two cars outside this place 
someone asked. “ There 

standing on the roofs 
when—whoof!—no roofs!” 

Frankie laughed and shrugged. Old- 
hat stuff to him, we figured. 

“You must have had bigger 
demonstrations than the one you got 
tonight,” we said. 

He bent his glittering specs towards 
us. 


1.599 
tonignt? 


th ‘V were. 


Reprinted from Happy Variety 
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“Wal,” he 


“tere 


told us _ refiectively, 
this music department 
store in Detroit, Michigan, and I was 
1 recording there one after- 
noon. Sixty-five thousand peopie 
came along to see me and did 12,000 
dollars’ worth of damage on the fifth 


» 


Wad5 


making 


floor 4.00 


started to 
sing—he was a choir boy in 
hicago—but many years were to 
pass before he made his first big re- 
cording hit. And he’s still scared. 

“I get the flutters every time I 
stand in the wings,” he told us. “ But 
when I come on the stage, and get 
that old sound from the audience ” 

the sigh of mass ecstasy, we took 
it—“ I know everything is going to 
be all right.” 

Music critics, on the other hand, 
have taken the dim view. He is 
charged, for instance, with having in- 
vented what is known in the trade as 
the “bent note’ “He doesn’t 
bend notes,” one man said bitterly, 
“he cripples them.” 

“How about a song, Frankie?” 
someone called. Frankie was all for 
it, and we were ushered into another 


HE was fifteen when he 


> 


room. 


ND as the room filled with uni- 

formed maids and waiters, Frankie 
sang a few of his We'll say 
this much: he certainly seems to 
enjoy his own singing. But apart from 
the gestures, he could 
man at a 


songs. 


and 
pleasant-voiced 


the zing 


be any 
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suburban party, happy to please his 
friends. 

The night wasn’t over yet. There 
was still chaos outside the hotel, and 
it could oniy be queiled with music. 
Like a king going to show iself to 
his subjects, Frankie moved on to a 
bedroom in front of tne building. 
There he removed his spectacles and 
climbed through the window on to 
the narrow balcony outside. 

The roar from below gave way to 
an incredulous silence—a_bottled- 
down, explosive kind of silence—as 
Frankie started to sing, with the 
crowd going “ Oooh!” at the end of 
every line. 


FRANKIE was leaning well out over 
the balcony rails by this time— 
he sings more with his arms, as it 
were, than with his larynx—and 
looked a little like a dictator with a 
brand-new programme to put over. 
“ My God, he’ll fall!” a woman 
gasped beside us. When Mr. Laine 
sings, even the law of gravity is for- 
gotten—so we hung on to his coat- 
tails until he was through with J 
Believe. 

Time to go. On our way 
through the lobby downstairs, we 
caught a glimpse of Frankie’s 
manager, stll confabbing with the 
cops. 

Judging by the expression on their 
faces, they were evidently in agree- 
ment that Frankie was just one of 
those things, like a Gaelic final or 
Puck Fair. 


Gh OD 


vr nry 
IGHBRO 


}, half-heartedly congratulating her friend 
BH 


who 


has become engaged: “ All the same, I don’t know what 
you can see in him. He doesn’t like To!stoi, Ibsen, Piran- 


dello or Yeats.” 


FIANCEE: “ No, but he likes me.” 





HONOR 


FTX HE lilac on the wall turned grey 
ee then brown. The garden 

wore a drab, sulky look as if 
emphasising that nothing more was 
to be expected of it until the roses 
opened in summer. The sands of life 
ran low. Almost anywhere in Ireland 
seemed more inviting than Dublin. I 
began to fancy that I was suffering 
from some rare disease and tele- 
phoned to a specialist for an appoint- 
ment; but his secretary answered that 
he was away at Lough Corrib. 

“ They are waiting on the mayfly,” 
she said. “Surely you must have 
known that?” 

The surprise in her voice brought 
me at once down to earth. Caught up 
in the trivia of everyday things I 
had failed to notice the approach of 
one of the serious events in the Irish 
year. 

All over the country now hawk 
eyes were fixed on lake and stream, 
razor-like minds weighed the chances 
of this season against the last. In 
dark pools and gold-ribbed shallows 
the crafty trout were biding their 
time and considering how best to 
make fools of the entire population 


I RUSHED out and boarded a bus 

Some hours later I arrived at an 
hotel on the shores of a lake, where 
the proprietress looked me up and 
down in a friendly attempt at classifi- 
cation. 


TRACY 


“A lunatic?” she queried. “ The 
place is full of them. Fishing lunatics 
now. Shooting lunatics in the autumn. 
Golfing lunatics the whole year 
round. I bear with them all.” 

It was a portrait, in the fewest 
words, of a life. Having uttered it 
at lightning speed she darted away, 
her wide straw hat pinned on askew, 
to greet another batch of lunatics. 
Three solid men with wine-coloured 
faces had just come in; each carried 
a fishing-rod and a basket, each had 
gay little flies stuck in the brim of 
his cream linen hat. 

One was called Guffy, the second 
was Tabs, and the third was the 
Major; and the mysterious thing 
about the trio was that as long as 
they kept together you could just tell 
them apart, but did one of them 
become momentarily detached from 
the others for the life of you you 
couldn’t say which it was. On each 
big face at present was an expres- 
sion of wonder and pain. 

“ Nothing doing,” said the Major. 

“Blighters are shy,” said Tabs. 

“The fishing has gone to pot,” 
said Guffy, and the others growled 
their agreement. 

“You'll feel 
tea,” said the proprietress, in 
soothing voice kept for 
lunatics. “ Whar'll I give you?” 

The trinity thought it over and 
gloomily decided for bacon and eggs. 


better after your 
the 


she her 


Condensed from Mind You, I’ve Said Nothing! (Methuen & Co., Ltd, 
12/6) 
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[OWN by the lake an assortment of 
and waited. A 
blowing from the 
vey paid n From 
time derisive remarks were 
exchanged about a boatload of duffers 
drifting helplessly before the breeze, 
untrammelled lines caught and 
crissed and frenzy of 
incompetence 
was unbroken. 

A fallen tree protruded over the 
water and on the extreme tip of its 
trunk a ad-eagled, his 
boots waving in air, his congested 
cheeks an f 


people watched 
biting wind wa: 


east but tl ) attention 


time to 


thei 
crossed in a 
otherwi 


the silence 


boy was 


inch or so from the sur- 


face 
And all at 
himself on 


the sky: “ 


this urchin raised 
irm and ho at 
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once 
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and next.and the next. Ns 


was Caught or seen. 
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She 
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Ahen the proprietre came to 
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never been better. The three frus- 
trated fishermen sat in the bar every 
night until long after hours drinking 
dark brown whiskey and communi- 
cating their silent despair to every 
one else. Their reason, always a 
delicate thing where trout were con- 
cerned, now tottered towards col- 
lapse. Remarks were beginning to 
pass. The hotel business would suffer. 
Even now the sight of those three 
mournful pans entering a room was 
sufficient to clear it; and the woe that 
was written on them affected her own 
health and spirits. 


“So would you ever go here and 

there and find out the cause of 
it ali?” she implored me. “ Sure, 
they're all three men of the world. If 
give them some reasonable 
ion they'll move on to 


we Can 


explanat 


another place like sensible fellows. 


But this is murder.” 
I promised to spare no pains to 
\ mystery. I unpacked my 
half-full as it already was 

tic )§=3—s musinitormati 

-d a pencil. To bring peace 
h uffering minds would 
lendid achievement, 
way to the relief of a st 
They should suffer 
of assistance from me. 
of the village 
a delightful character with a 
e, white grin that 
-d with passion as he expounded 
theme. He 
long a checked cloth cap with 
stuck over it in preparedness, 
and fishing rods were propped in 
rows against the walls of his rooms. 
In his spare time he was a draper 
and ever and anon, 
a background of corduroy 


and 


be a 
comparable in 
rving 
no more for 


there 


hons 
hoy 

and blue eye 
his favourite wore all 
dav 
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trousers, he would launch into a 
brilliant harangue on the habits of 
trout, the life-cycle of the mayfiy and 
the geological composition of all the 
lakes of Ireland. 

I could not have come to a better 
place. Hardly was the question of 
the lake raised than he broke into 
torrent of words. He refused to hear 
a word against the local trout. In a 
general sort of way trout kad their 
failings and their caprices, but 4 
specific complaint of the local trout 
he was not prepared to countenance. 
It was the peculiarly biting east wind 
that year was to blame. He would 
ask me to try and put myself in the 
shoes of the trout. Would I not 
feel inclined, with a wind scalding 
the like that, to remain at 
the bottom where I was comfortably 
off? It was a reasonable, a prudent 
course to pursue and the local trout 
were nothing if they were not reason- 
able and prudent. 

So it was as simple as that! 
carried me with him entirely. 


surface 


He 


would leave nothing to 


But I 


chance: 


I would take a second 
opinion. Always before my inward 
eye hung the stricken faces of Guffy 
and Tabs and the Major. At the 
farther end of the village another 
famous fisherman had his workshop: 
I found him just locking it up for 
the day and sallying forth, fully 
equipped, for a day of sport. 

He waited with the utmost good 
manners and patience while I ex- 
plained the nature of my inquiry and 
the progress made in it so far. But 
when the draper’s theory was put to 
him, he flatly contradicted it. He had 
been fishing a stretch for the past 
seven days that was every bit as 


SAID NOTHING! 
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vexed with the wind as the lake, and 
his basket was full every evening oi 
two, three and four pounders. it 
was all the same to me he did not 
propose to divulge the whereabouts 
of his stretch. Once it got known 
the crowds would be after it. But 
as far as the wind affecting the fish 
in the lake was concerned, I could 
put it right out of my mind. 
Wholiy convinced, I begged him to 
tell me the real cause of the trouble. 
A look of infinite knowingness 
crossed his face. He glanced up the 
road to the left and he glanced up 
the road to the right and at last, 
approaching his lips to my ear, he 
muttered: “ Because there’s no trout 


14? 


in that lake at all! 
‘THE facts that he went on to reveal, 
still in that same hoarse under- 
tone, were enough to chill the blood. 
During the War two individuals re- 
ceived permission to fish with lines 
But when night 
they would creep out and privily fish 
with for the trout: in no tim 
at all had the place cleared 
There a trout pulled out cl 
there since, never mind what anyone 
said. The owner of the fishing rights 
was down shore every day, 
eating his heart out, brooding over 
the past. I should have a tactful 
word with him and get the story con- 
firmed. Mind you, he’d said nothing 
at all and he’d be glad enough for 
his name to be left out of it. 


for eel. 1ad fall 


nets 
they 


wasn’t 


on the 


MY informant had described the 

f the fishing rights with 
the painstaking accuracy he brought 
to all that he said, and there was no 
difficulty at all in picking him out. 
He was a bald, fat, melancholy man, 


owner < 
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dressed in vaguely nautical attire, 
who sat on a wooden chair and gazed 
at the water in a glum sort of way. 
So still was he that he seemed a 
part of the landscape, but when I 
broached the affair of the stolen fish 
he started as if I had pricked him. 
He put back his head and bayed like 
a dog. 

God be with the days when there 
were fishermen in Ireland! Why, the 
lough was simply teeming with trout. 
All that was needed was the skill to 
bring them out. No one had it now, 
and it was the custom to blame the 
fish and the weather and the flies 
and, for all he knew, the Govern- 
ment. It was true all right that two 
men had once gone around with 
tales against the fishers for eel. A 
watch had been kept and nets indeed 
were found, but to whom did they 
belong ? Why, to these two same 
informers! Now, wouldn’t that make 
a dog strike his father? 

Here, surely, must be the plain un- 
varnished truth. The story held 
together quite apart from the pas- 
sionate sincerity with which it was 
uttered And who, after all, was 
better placed to know the fishing 
possibilities of a lake than the owner 
of them? I sat down on the shore 
with my notebook to compare and 
collate and sift the evidence. 
Presently, the draper came trotting 
by, rod on shoulder, and flashed a 
dazzling grin. Cautiously, for no 
man likes to hear his considered 
opinion challenged, I laid before him 
this new and seemingly unanswer- 
able proposition. 

“Don’t mind him!” the expert 
cried, indignantly. “The owner, is 
it? Sure, he’s only a friend of the 
owner’s cousin! An utter stranger! 


There’s fish in the lake all right but 
the wind has them beaten! It’s the 
wind, I’m telling you!” 


CLOSED my notebook then and re- 

turned to the hotel for lunch and 
a rest. The proprietress was at the 
front door arguing with a shaggy in- 
dividual who carried a basket over 
his arm. 

“ Look at them, will you, the little 
lovely things,” he was saying. Inside 
the basket were a row of gleaming 
trout, freshly gutted, about a pound 
and a half each one. “ You'll not see 
finer trout than those now,” he went 
on, “and caught no later than this 
morning.” 

“Who caught them? and where?” 
the proprietress demanded. 

“You'd never ask me to give away 
the secrets of the trade?” asked the 
vendor in shocked tones, looking at 
her sideways. 

“And you'd never me 
eighteenpence apiece for my own 
trout, I suppose?” riposted the lady. 

“ Ah, g’wan out of that, Missus!” 

We carried the little corpses in- 
doors and examined them closely. 

“They are mine! They are mine 
all right! ’'d know them anywhere!” 
the proprietress said, ruefully. “I 
could have whipped them out of the 
stream myself from the bedroom 
window !” 

Or had they come from the lake? 
O complex Irish life! 

“Did you find anything out at 
all?” she whispered. 

“Oh, P’'m making progress, 
ing progress,” . 
my notebook. 

“Wait till I tell you,” she mur- 
mured. “ There’s an old fellow now 
that they ca'l Mickey. He’s the king 


charge 


mak- 
I essured her, tapping 
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of them all when it comes to sport. 
He’ll give you the truth of it. You'll 
find him in the pub below, especiaily 
out of hours. This can’t go ‘on any 
longer. They’re going to play at the 
dominoes 


1»? 


now : 


‘THE pub was just after closing as I 

came up to it and entry could 
only be gained by a subterfuge. But 
there sat old Mickey alone in the 
taproom, with a phalanx of botties 
of stout on the window-sill at his 
elbow. As I came in he pulled the 
curtains across them, no doubt as a 
mark of respect for the law. His 
small bright eyes wavered from me 
to these curtains as I laid our troubles 
before him. 

“ Fishing is the pearl of sports, all 
right,” he remarked gravely. “ With 
a bird, bang! it’s over. With a fish, 
and him on the hook, you’ve play for 
a good half-hour. Now isn’t that com- 
mon sense?” 

“But there 
hooks! Isn’t 
you?” 

“ Ah that’s another story. 

He thoughtfully drained his glass 
and sucked the little beads of stout 
off the ends of his moustache. 

“And what’s the reason for it? 

“Reason? Now, there’s a reason 
for everything under the sun.” He 
reached for another bottle and 
poured it out with a swift, practised 
hand leaving half an inch of foam 
on the top of the glass and no more. 

“Tell the gentlemen to study the 
Scriptures,” he said, all at once. 
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“And the Prophecies of Colum- 
cille,” he added. 


"THERE was a pause for further re- 

freshment. The swimming sen- 
the head, familiar to all 
who search for the truth in Ireland, 
Old 


sation in 


was gently beginning in mine 
Mickey his bottle and 
began to speak in level tones and 
with a quiet final authority that left 
room for discussion. 

We had only to study the writings 
mentioned, he said, and we should 
understand the position at once. We 
had only to look around us and their 
teachings would be fully borne out. 
Armageddon was fast approaching, 
being preceded by two great wars 
and any number of mi: portents 
Of these, the erratic behaviour of 
the local trout was merely one. 

“ Mind you, I was a great sports- 
man my day,” said Mickey: 
“but now,” said he, reaching again 
to the window-sill, must all 
prepare for the end of the world.” 


finished 


no 


10r 


too in 


“ 


we 


swimming sensation 
grew to a mighty 
whirl. Before he had even finished 
speaking I knew that my brain 
would be curdled for the rest of the 
day. I dragged mvself out of the 
room and out of the pub. I stood 
m the shore of the lake staring 
wildiy about me. The sunlight 
sparkled on the like the glint 
of amusement in a subversive eye. 

As far as I was the 
lake should guard its secret for ever. 


AND at this the 
referred to 


on 


water 


con erned 


Gwe d 
‘THE dramatic critic started to leave in the middle of the 


second act. “ Don’t go now, 
next act. 


a terrific kick in the 
“ give it to the author.” 


” 


said the manager, “ there’s 
” “ Fine,” was the retort, 
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r was the Saturday night before the 
Suetien and, as I came into the 

rectory from hearing confessions, 
the housekeeper told me there was a 
young man wailing in the parlour. It 
was Dave, the groom of next week. 

“Better not call the banns to- 
morrow, Father,” he said, “ Alice and 
I are breaking it up.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and made 
some trite remark as I scratched the 


names off the next day’s announce- 
ment sheet. 

But first thing Monday morning 
Dave was on the ’phone. “ We’re 
going through with it, Father. We 
managed to patch it up. I only hope 
I wasn’t too mruch trouble to you. . .” 


RENEaARSAI Friday night ended in a 
fight. 
“You promised you'd arrange for 
crash down the middie aisic. You 
knew I had a train!” 


(| Check bat fos boos 


iN ~~ 


RICHARD GINDER 


“But, honey, I said if I could 
afford it, and our plant has been on 
strike seven weeks now. . .” 

“He’s a skinflint, Alice ”"—(this 
fram the bride’s sister)}—“I told you 
not to marry him. Don’t say you 
weren't warned!” 

Well, they got married, and a year 
later he was in the parlour again. 
Their first child was a boy. He 
wanted it called “ David, jr.” but she 


)) se 


thought that was an ugly name. Her 
maiden name had been Burns, so she 
wanted it called “ Bernard ”. 

He was on the verge of tears. “ It’s 
not just this, Father,” he wailed, 
“it’s everything. She’s so bull-headed. 
She always has to have her way. 
She’s always running home to her 
mother and she has a sort of con- 
tempt ior my people.” 

“Why don’t you try being firm?’ 

“She threatens to leave me. And 
she would!” 


, 


Condensed from Family Digest 
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“Why did you marry her?” 
“I thought she’d change. 


TERE you have the working out of 

an unfortunate marriage. Dave 
violated two laws of courtship—laws 
that are as wise as the experience 
that shaped them—and now he’s 
paying the price. 

1. If there are any doubts before 
hand don’t go through with it. 

If Dave was upset before the 1 
riage to such an extent that 

off the banns, that should 

have been warning He 
should have changed his affection 

2. A bad situation 
for the worse marriage 

If your swe¢ 


C illed 
enough 
only changes 
after 


untidy 


What 


on 


cash 


your talent an 
happiness for the 
Would you say {Ic 


would be cheap 


on 


OD 


a lifetime 
housekeeper, laund: umstres 
valet, and companion, with no pay 
and no vacation assured. 

The years go by. He gets fat, bald, 
infirm, crotchety—and still 
washing his shirts and darning his 


snes 
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socks: ten, twenty-five, fifry years... 
He, in turn, is choosing the woman 
he intends to date (and no other) for 
the rest of his life. He will see her at 
breakfast and at supper—meals by 
the thousands. There will be no end 
of radio programmes together. He 
will turn over his pay to her—or at 
least settle her bills. 

Now, supposing that 


you had 


£10,000 cash in your hand, Wouldn’t 
you be extremely careful before turn- 
person? 


another 
investigate 


ing it over to 
Wouldn’t you 
thoroughly and study his habits? 
And yet we priests see boys and 
ls marrying after an infatuation of 
Our hands are 
getting married, 


him 


only a few months 
tied. If they insist on 


we have to marry the 


A 5S 


vecet- 


eakest link 
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and don’t marry a doctor’s bill. It’s 
nicer to marry into a healthy, normal, 
long-lived family. 


‘Tiere should be a community of 
interests and culture in the home. 
In other words, like should marry 
like. Don’t marry an opposite. This 
applies first of all to religion. 

It’s 1,500 years since St. Ambrose 
asked: “Where there is discord in 
faith, how can there be accord in 
charity?” A girl thinks she’s marry- 
ing a boy. But there’s more to it than 
that. She’s marrying a family. 

But this principle of like marrying 
like extends to practically every field. 
What chance has the marriage of a 
longhair musician with a girl who 
can’t stand anything more serious 
than Frank Sinatra? 

How can a girl that loves to dance 
get along with a boy whose idea of 


fun is a quiet evening at home with 
The Bell? 


ONEY is not the most important 

consideration, but it can affect 
happiness, none the less. One should 
have at least enough to provide the 
necessities without luxury. 

Of course, there should be some 
savings on hand at the outset. It may 
be possible to buy everything on the 
instalment plan, but they tell me it’s 
hard on the nerves. 

A final word: If you have doubts, 
troubles or quarrels during courtship 
or in marriage, take the priest into 
your confidence. He’s well trained, 
experienced, discreet and impartial. 
He’s your friend. So don’t take it 
amiss if his counsels are not pleasant. 

Your happiness is his main concern 
—but, like the dentist, he may have 
to do a little grinding first. 


~* 


Those Gallant Greys 
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‘THE prejudice against grey horses among racing folk origi- 


nated in s 


-nsational ghost stories and gruesome legends. 


Napoleon tried to kill it by always driving and riding greys. 
But his misfortune aggravated the superstition. 


But unlucky ? 


over 


are greys 


Records 
a century of racing there was a 


For 
every 


prove otherwise. 
wonder grey 


year. All were descendants of the twelfth Earl of Derby's 


Herod, the sire of 


Bridget, 


who won the first Oaks. 


Mahmoud belonged to this family, also Lord Lonsdale’s 

fiying Myrobella, who in two seasons won £30,000. 
Elegant, dainty Mumtaz Mahal, the wonder grey of 1923 

and 1924, won all her races in a canter, and £14,000 for 


the Aga Khan. “ Mumpty’s” 


famous “rocking horse ”, so 


was S| 
1913, and was never beaten. 


called because his grey 
lashed with black spots. He ran as a two-year-old in 


sire was The Tetrarch, the 
coat 


So, watch out for greys; they have often sprung surprises 
on the racing public. A light grey, Caligula, won the St. 


Leger in 1920, at odds of 


100-6 against. 


Airborne won 


both Derby and St. Leger in 1946—the first-named at 
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Marshal 


REMEMBER THE TUPPENCE-COLOURED 

melodrama about Napoleon, A 
Royal Divorce, which held the 
‘- . boards (as they say) 
for half a century be- 
fore the war and 
which, incidentally, 
was written by Kilkenny-born W. G. 
Wills? 

Reminiscing about his trouping 
days in the long-ago, Louis D’Alton 
once told me how he and his almost 
as famous actor-father arrived in a 
small town in Connemara to be 
buttonholed by a young local would- 
be actor looking for “a part”. 

Pressed by D’Alton, senior, for his 
experience, he proudly explained that 
he had appeared as “Marshal Stride” 
in A Royal Divorce in the town hall 
the previous week. 

“Marshal Stride?” quizzed D’Alton, 
senior, who knew the barnstormers’ 
repertoire from Z to A. 

Jut flashed a thumbed-and-tattered 
prompt-copy of the play. “ There!” 
exclaimed the youth, triumphantly 
indicating the stage directions: “ Act 
V: Scene: The Field of Waterloo. 
Enter Marshal Ney, followed by 
Napoleon with martial stride.” 

—SALLY Noaoin in the Irish 
Press. 


GALWAY 


‘THE PLACE-NAMES OF IRELAND ARE 
gems from the past that have 

been preserved for posterity. 

a To one man, John 
O’Donovan, a Gaelic 
scholar and the Topo- 
grapher-in-Chief of the 

Survey, we owe a debt of 


| DOWN 


Stride from Connemara 


gratitude that should emanate from 
every heart to the memory of this 
devoted servant of antiquity. 

He writes from Downpatrick in 
1834 that other Irish scholars would 
have derivated the name Ba:lykiniar, 
in the parish of Tyrella, as “the town 
at the head of the sea”; but he had 
heard an old Irishman prcnouncing 
it, and concluded it must mean “ the 
town of the candlestick.” 

This he confirmed from the work 
of a local historian who, in 1744, had 
stated that Ballykinlar had been ap- 
propriated in Anglo-Norman days to 
Christ Church, Dublin, for wax 
lights. 

—COLIN JOHNSTON Ross in the 
Irish Inde pend nt, 


OLA MONTEZ, SWEETHEART OF 
~ Black Bart, a War 
highwayman in California, was from 
Limerick. Her father 
was a so! Ed- 
ward Gilbert. Her 
mother, an  Obhiver 
of Castle Oliver, in Kilmallock, was 
half-Spanish, and bequeathed the 
names Maria Dolores Elisa Rosanna 
und a fiery, impetuous tempera- 
ment—to her daughter. 
—P. J. PHELAN 


post-Civil 
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in Liberty. 


PORTSTEWART IS SAID TO HAVE 
its origin as a township 
John Cromie erected for himself a 
seaside residence there 
about 1792. Known then 
as Mboliaghacail, Mr. 

Cromie later constructed 
boat-slip and four small 


HAD 
when 


| DERRY 
} 


little 
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houses which had their eads to the 
shore (rented to fishermen, who prob- 
ably came from Dunboe). Various 
families thereafter began to erect 
summer villas, and with other houses 
being added from time to time, and 
an hotel built by Mr. Cromie on the 
site of the present Carrig-na-Cule, 
the town developed. The harbour 
was cut out of the solid rock at vast 
expense, the greater part defrayed by 
Mr. Cromie, who is said to have 
given to the town the name of Port- 
stewart to perpetuate the name of 
the Stewart family, into which he had 
married and who were closely asso- 
ciated with it. 

Nothiag now, I venture to believe, 
remains of old Portstewart. Bone 
Row, the last curious remnant of its 
past, which was situated at the end 
of the Crescent and which formed an 
odd contrast to the castle towering 
above it, was demolished a few years 
ago. I remember being shown how 
the ropes which kept the thatched 
roofs of the dwellings of this row in 
place were attached to large bleached 
bones in the walls under the eaves. 

Novthern Constitution. 


T WAS AS A GAY AND CAREFREE 
young bachelor in County Cavan 
that Percy French wrote some of his 
most light-hearted and 
insouciant ditties, and 
used 


| CAVAN | the tales that he 
: | about those early 
Miss Ettie French 
among the happiest memories of her 
childhood. 

“T have an old photograph,” she 


days remain for 


says, “showing my father and a 
cousin of his as young men of twenty- 
five or so. They sit looking non- 
chalantly out of a carefree world— 
the cousin has a tennis racquet over 
his knees and my father is strumming 
the banjo. The little picture ts an 
epitome of the days that called 
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forth those irresponsible composi- 
tions. They played tennis, they sang, 
they flew to and fro to each other’s 
houses on dashing, newfangled bi- 
cycles. In fact, my father began with 
a tricycle and he drew a spirited 
sketch in the French family maga- 
zine of himself carecering downhill 
on this breath-taking machine.” 

On the same page were some of 
the comments of the Cavan couniry- 
side. The ladies were the most im- 
pressed. “A rale grandeur,” said 
Shuzan Brady, and the “ Widdia” 
Lynch called it “a terrible wondher 
altogether ”. 

The men were not so unanimous. 
Pat Briody, perhaps a little daunted 
by the strange and new, said that, in 
his opinion, it was “an odious yoke”; 
but John the Gaffer, pondering a 
lifetime of experience in mechanical 
progress, declared it was the best-in- 
vention ever he saw, and Luke Far- 
relly agreed with him that it was “a 
commodious utensil, all right ”. 

Experiences and conversations of 
this kind inspired Percy French’s 
earliest ballads and verses. 


—B.B.C. News (Belfast). 


"THE POWERS-THAT-WERE DID NOT 
think of putting up a lighthouse 
on Loop Head, Co. Clare, till 1717, 
and it was not until 
eighty-five years later 
that it was actually 

erected 

It replaced one of those primitive 
coal beacons, terrifically costly affairs 
but of no real efficiency. 

The Ballast Board in 1845 erected, 
at a cost of £7,308, a new lighthouse. 
From its 75-foot tower, its white 
dioptric light gleamed with a 22-mile 
visibility. 

—MaAaacuy Hynes in Maritime 
and Import-Export Maga- 
zine, Dublin. 
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Irish Love Poems—No. 13. 


AND THEN NO MORE 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 


PILL Onl mle 


’Twas Eden's light on earth awhile, and then no more. 


Amid the throng she passed along the meadow-floor : 
Spring seemed to smile on Earth awhile, and then no more ; 
But whence she came, which way she went, what garb she wore 


I noted not; I gazed awhile, and then no more ! 
, & , 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
’Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore ? 

She shone before my eyes awhile, and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty's shore. 


Near Hope's fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more. 


nelle lll ll orn lll ll ol 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more? 
The earth was Peri-land awhile, and then no more. 
Oh, might I see but once again, as once before, 
Through chance or wile, that shape awhile, and then no more ! 
Death soon would heal my griefs!_ This heart, now sad and sore, 
Would beat anew a little while, and then no more. 

—JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 
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Hermits, raiders and patriots found refuge in the caverns of 
the Saltees 


Pirate Island Cavalcade 


RICHARD ROCHE 


ov don’t actually behold the sea 
YT enti you have driven through 

the long, meandering street of 
lime-white, thatched cottages that is 
Kilmore Quay—nowhere else are the 
cottages so white or neatly thatched 
—and topped the rise beside the Star 
of the Sea Church. Then, quite sud- 
denly, there are the Saltee Islands, 
the sea, the little harbour and the 
fishing boats r.ght below you. 

The impression is of vivid colour: 
the dazzling white of cottage walls, 
the straw-yellow of their thatched 
roofs, the green and red and white 
painted fishing boats sheltering with- 
in the grey arm of the quay wall and 
out beyond, looking very near and 
clear, the soft emerald of the Saltees 
in the blue setting of Ballyteigue Bay. 


GOMEHOW. even during our Irish 

summers, the sun seems to shine 
continually on this haven. There are 
more hours of sunshine per day per 
annum than in any other part of the 
country—hence the name “ Riviera of 
Ireland ”. 

The local inhabitants, tanned and 
wearing white straw hats, remind you 
more of the residents of some sunny 
Spanish fishing village than an Irish 
farming-fishing community. They 
even observe a “ siesta” at midday, 
when for an hour everyone seeks the 
shade to resi. In Kilmore their name 


for this siesta is “ Sohsty "—as near 
to the original Spanish as one would 
wish, 


FLERE, as in the West, the farmers are 

also fishermen. When the crops 
are in and growing well in the late 
spring, the farmer doffs his land- 
boots and clothes in favour of sea- 
boots and thick, blue, sailor’s gansey 
(jersey). Throughout the summer 
months, except for breaks for 
thinning the sugar beet, for which 
the area is famous, and for 
hay-making, the Kilmore farmer- 
fisherman ploughs the sea and reaps 
a rich harvest of lobster, whiting, 
plaice, pollock, mackerel and herring. 
Kilmore lobsters are relished in 
London and Paris. 


Condensed from The Father Mathew Record 
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The whole Kilmore area abounds 
in historical associations. 

From nearby Ballyteigue Castle, 
ancestral home of the Whitty family, 
Spanish privateers carried off the 
owner, Richard Whitty, to Spain in 
1549. 

The Spaniards were seeking in- 
formation about a ship which had 
sailed from Spain the previous year 
carrying Archbishop FitzGerald, of 
Tuam, John de Lacy, and other 
nobles, and they apparently thought 
that Whitty could give them some 
idea of the state of affairs in Ireland 
at the time. The unfortunate Whitty 
was set at liberty after a while and 
allowed to return home. 

The oldest and only existing monu- 
ment to any of the old Norman 
families of the county is that of the 
Whitty family in the ruined church 
of Kilmore; it was erected in 1647. 


AT nearby Brandy Cross and Grange 
can be seen the piles of wooden 
crosses lying under the hawthorn 
trees where they are placed by the 
local parishioners whenever a funeral 
passes. This custom of placing a 
small wooden cross at these spots 
(where a wayside cross or shrine 
originally stood) originated in France 
and was brought over by the 
Flemish-Norman settlers in 1169. 
The custom is linked strangely 
with the retreat of King Charlemagne 
from Spain through the Pass of 
Roncevalles (famous for Roland’s last 
stand) in the Pyrenees, where the 
Basques ambushed and killed 25,000 
of Charlemagne’s army. To mark 
the spot Charlemagne had a great 
wooden cross erected there, and ever 
afterwards pilgrims passing that way 
to the Shrine of St. James of 
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HE Great Saltee was inhabited 

within living memory. In 
1870 there were eighteen tenants 
and labourers on it, together 
with two Waterguards, while 
four people lived on the smaller 
island. 

One of the original families, 
the Parles settled on the Great 
Saltee about 1800. According to 
tradition, the originator of the 
Parle family was one of three 
French brothers who were ship- 
wrecked on Carnsore Point. 

Having had a leg broken, he 
was left behind, and “his per- 
manent settlement in the Barony 
of Bargy was induced by the 
fair native who nursed him 
through his illness” 








Compostella prayed and deposited 
there a small cross. The placing of 
crosses at wayside shrines throughout 
France spread rapidly and was 
brought to South Wexford by the 
Flemings and Normans of northern 
France. 


PROM the quay wall in Kilmore the 
fishermen will point out St. Patrick’s 
Rock and Bridge, the latter a curious 
formation of huge rounded stones 
running from the shore to the Little 
Saltee Island. Tradition has it that 
the National Apostle built this 
“Common Causeway ”, as it is called 
in ancient charters. Actually it is 
believed that the bridge is natural. 
The fishermen, however, will tell 
you that stones removed from it find 
their way back to it overnight, and 
they will recount the story of the 
man who used some of the stones to 
build a house far inland in de‘iance 
of tradition. The house unaccoun- 
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tably fell without warning. St. 
Patrick’s Well is a crystal-clear fresh- 
water spring bubbling out of the 
seashore. 


nN the Saltee Islands, now the home 

of 3,000,000 sea-birds whose sanc- 
tuary is Government protected, early 
Christian hermits once kept vigil. 

Danish voyagers gave the islands 
their name—“Salt-Eye”, meaning Salt 
“Island. Norman settlers developed the 
islands and lived there. Pirates and 
searovers of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries used them as bases for raids 
on the mainland towns and used the 

aves “as storehouses for their ill- 
gotten gains.” 

Sull to seen on the highest 
point of the Great Saltee are the four 
ring-bolts and site of the flagpole on 
which signals were hoisted by the 
islanders to warn the fisher-folk on 
the mainland that pirates were 
approaching. The Irish fisher-folk 
often befriended the pirates, who, 
being mostly French “ Dunkirkers ” 
or Spanish “ Biskayners ” were har- 
assing the English occupation autho- 
rities and shipping. 

Even as late as 1768 the Saltees 
had occasional piratical visitors. 
About that time a man named 
Boxwell owned the islands and was 
plundered of his cattle by American 
privateers “ who frequently anchored 
there ”. 


be 


OF the many caves on the islands 
two in particular have historical 
or romantic associations. 


In one, which had in previous 
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times been the abode of an anchorite, 
Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey and 
John Colclough, two leaders of the 
1798 Rebellion in Wexford, together 
with Colclough’s wife and child, 
sought refuge from their English 
pursuers. They were betrayed and 
hanged on Wexford Bridge. “Col- 
clough’s Cave” no longer exists as 
the sea has destroyed it. 

The other cave, “ Lady Walker’s ”, 
had more romantic associations. It is 
said that Lady Walker was a noble 
lady who died there, and a stone 
bearing the imprint of her blood- 
stained hand is still pointed out to 
the visitor at the site of the cave. 
This cavern no longer exists. 

Cliffs on the islands bear strange 
and romantic names—“ The Giant's 
Chair”, “The Devil’s Den”, “ The 
Boar’s Back ”, “ Wherryman ”, “ The 
Frenchman”, “Happy”, “Hell”, 
“ Labour-in-Vain ”, “ Red Cliff ”, and 
“The Raven”. 

The Kilmore fishermen relate 
tradition and history in language 
which Chaucer might have used. 


[IN this corner of South Wexford 
an archaic dialect of Anglo-Saxon 
flavoured with a few Flemish words 


was used until about 100 years 
ago. The relics of that dialect, which 
has been the subject of research by 
linguists from many countries, are 
still im daily use and result in a 
unique mode of expression, broad, 
earthy and vivid, which is particularly 
suited to the sturdy inhabitants of 
this half-forgotten corner of South 
Wexford. 


eC 


“MILES cost less than electric light and they make the home 


brighter. 








Her first record sold 35,000 copies 


How Joan Got 
Her 


KEN SMITH 


Chance 





friend. The man who terrified 

those of us fortunate enough to 
have bank accounts, put her on the 
ladder to the dazzling heights occu- 
pied by Vera Lynn, Ann Shelton and 
Lita Roza 

The Joan of this story is surnamed 
Regan. She was born in London of 
Irish parents, is twenty-four years 
old, 5 ft. § in. tall, blonde and beauti- 
ful. 

She is the most beautiful singer 
I’ve ever seen. 

Her bank manager set Joan on the 
path to fame just twelve months ago 
with a phone call. 

He rang a theatrical agent and 
said: “ There’s a girl living near me 
in Sidcup, Kent, and she can sing. 
She wants to go on the stage. Can 
you help?” 

The agent stifled a groan (after all, 
bank managers are good friends). 
“Sure,” he said. “ Send her along.” 


J sien bank manager is her best 


Joan came along. Said the agent: 
“Ever been on the stage before?” 

“No,” said Joan, “I’ve been in 
~4 ” 
America for five years. 


“ WELL,” said the agent, prepared to 
write her off as just another 
hopeful out of thousands of hope- 
fuls, “ you have a record made of 
your voice and send it to me.” 

She did. The agent played it over 
and sat back impressed. 

He sent the recording to Decca. 
Equally impressed, they gave her a 
long test, signed her on a long-term 
contract in March last year, marketed 
her first song. 

It was Till I Waltz Again With 
You. It sold 35,000 copies—an in- 
credible number for an “ unknown ”’. 
(Incidentally, when the King of 
Jordan heard it he put in a bulk 
order.) 


AMERICA raved about it, too. And 

ordered more. Another of Joan 
Regan’s discs, Till They've All Gone 
Home, got into the top ten over 
there. 

A season in a summer show at 
Weymouth followed. It developed 
her stage technique and led to a 
variety tour as a headline artist with 
Jack Jackson round the Moss Empire 
circuit, beginning at Glasgow. 

Her newest recording, Ricochet, 
sold 8,000 copies in a week! 

Best of luck, Joan. And apologies 
to all bank managers. The singers 
they'll have to listen to after this! 


Condensed from the Sunday Chronicle 
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iE manager of one of Dublin’s “ Little” Theatres com- 
plained that play scripts are getting shoddier all the 


time. “ The last one,” he reports, “ 


was so terrible, I had to 


rewrite the second act before I rejected it.” 





Mac is the middle name of the world’s champion fire-fighter 


YRON KINLEY was lolling be- 
M siae the swimming pool of his 

home, one mild California 
afternoon in 1951, when he was 
called to the telephone. The voice on 
the long-distance wire was urgent. 
An oil well being drilled in Iran had 
blown wild; it was now a flaming 
torch on the desert. Could Kinley 
shut it in? 

Within an hour, armed with a pass- 
port and a small valise, Kinley was 
boarding a plane at the Los Angeles 
airport. Eighty hours and 8,000 mules 
from home, he was flying over the 
wild well for a first look. Without 
sleep he jumped into the job. In 
twenty-three days of gruelling work 
in harsh heat, he put out the fire 
and capped the runaway, one of the 
biggest wild oil wells in history. 

To Kinley—a gentle, fifty-four- 
year-old grandfather who is the dean 
of oil-well fire-fighters—such a wild- 
well summons is routine. Since 1920 
he has tamed more than 300 runaway 
wells in eleven countries, including 
the United States. 

Myron Maycy Kinley—he is 
Myron, Mac or M.M. to his friends 
—has had an inclination toward such 
a hazardous existence since his early 
years. He was born in Santa Barbara, 
California, in 1898. At the end of 
the eighth grade he quit school to 
help his father in the field. Karl T. 
Kinley was an oil-well shooter, a 
man who set off explosives deep in a 


well to loosen a tight producing 


formation. 


YOUNG Myron grew up with an 

intimate knowledge of dynamite 
and nitroglycerine. He picked up 
further feel for explosives in the 
artillery during World War I. Then 
he put his hand to blacksmithing 
for a while. Finally he got a job as 
a well-shooter in Tulsa. The firm 
didn’t fare well. Myron one day 
found that he owned all the tools, in 
lieu of back pay. Thus began the 
M. M. Kinley Company, maker of 
specialised oil-field tools, now in 
Houston, Texas. (Myron Kinley 
owns a number of patents on oil- 
field tools now in use.) 

Myron Kinley’s father had made 
an accidental discovery long before 
he retired to run a gold mine in 
California. In 1913 a crew was try- 
ing to curb a flaming well with 
steam. The elder Kinley was called 
on to blast away some loose fittings 
at the well head. The explosion 
blew out the flame just as a breath 
blows out a candle. 

When Myron Kinley went into 
oil-well fire-fighting as a regular pro- 
fession in 1920, with his brother 
Floyd as assistant, he took his 
father’s discovery and made it a 
science. But he had to struggle for 
almost a decade before he could 
prove his technique to the industry 
at large. His big chance came with 


Condensed from The Lamp 
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the most stubborn blowout of all 
time—Moreni No. 160 in Rumania. 

No. 160 was being drilled by a 
Rumanian affiliate of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). It was down 
to 4,798 feet, and _ proceeding 
routinely, when it blew wild on May 
28, 1929. Its gas pressure of 4,000 
Ib. per square inch blew drill pipe 
and tools high into the derrick. The 
huge jet of gas—several million 
cubic feet a day—caught fire. The 
well burned for 890 days. 


RUMANIAN law provided that the 

government take control in such 
a disaster. Government crews tried 
by various means to curb No. 160, 
principally by drilling lateral tunnels 
to the well. Ten men were killed by 
explosions in one tunnel. 

The Moreni blowout was big news 
everywhere. To Kinley, it was a 
magnet. He made a trip to Bucharest 
at his own expense, equipped with 
testimonials from American oil com- 
panies. But the Government wasn’t 
interested. Kinley came home. 

After two years, Government 
officials gave up, and Kinley signed 
a contract with the producing com- 
pany. For the first time, he agreed 
not only to snuff out the fire but 
also to cap the well. With an assist- 
ant, he began work on August 3, 
1931. 


K INLEY was able to shoot out the 


fire several times with massive 
charges of nitroglycerine, but it per- 
sistently re-ignited. He was plagued, 
too, by the worst thing that can 
happen to a wild weil. Gas escap- 
ing from below the surfuce ate a 
huge crater around the well head. 
Fires sprang up within the crater as 





ut of almost 45,000 wells 

drilled in the United States 
each year, only twenty or twenty- 
five go completely wild. To oil- 
men, even these few are night- 
mares, for several reasons: they 
waste oil and gas; they dissipate 
underground pressures that are 
needed to produce oil; and, most 
important, they can be costly in 
life and property. 

A wild well is nature on the 
loose. Sudden release of pressure 
brings forth a jet of gas that 
sometimes towers many hun- 
dreds of feet and hurls strings 
of drill pipe and massive tools 
upwards like toys. The roar can 
be deafening a quarter of a mile 
away. If there is oil or water 
with the gas, @ brisk wind can 
spray i over the countryside. 

One wild well in four catches 
fire. The flames create a billow- 
ing shaft of black by day, of 
fierce yellow and orange at night. 
No one knows how hot such 
towers of fire become inside, but 
they melt steel drilling rigs like 
candles. 

Kinley’s thermometer once 
recorded 240 degrees, 100 feet 
from a fire, before the mercury 
sailed out the top. Kinley some- 
times works within a few yards 
of the blaze. Oilmen are awed 
by his resistance to heat and 
fatigue. 











the gas found new outlets. But, with 
the aid of an earth slide and several 
more shots, Kinley finally subdued 
the flames on November 4—three 
months after he had started. 

I; took three more months of 
tough work to cap the blowout with 
a vaive that could hold the pressure. 
Not only was No. 160 tamed: it 
made an excellent gas producer. 
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No. 160 crystallised Kinley’s tech- 
nique. Today he can step off a 
plane, size up the quirks of a wild 
well, and take charge with the 
authority of a first sergeant. 

He organises the equipment he 
will need: tractors and bulldozers; 
pipelines, to provide hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of water, and 
pumps; hammers and tools of bronze 
that won’t spark when struck against 
steel; portable shields of corrugated 
iron to protect himself and his men 
against fire, and sheds of the same 
material that can be skidded close to 
the blowout for better protection. 
What equipment isn’t available, 
Kinley designs to order. 

The preparations take time, some- 
times several days. Then Kinley is 
ready to act. ‘Tractors latch on to 
remains of derrick and drilling tools 
and haul them out of the way. Bull- 
dozers sweep away debris and level 
the site, If the well is afire men 
working mear it are sprayed con- 
stantly by massive streams of water. 
Kinley stands in the heat and con- 
fusion, directing his crew with arm 
signals amid noise that prevents 
shouted commands. 


1EN comes the big test. Between 

fifty and 500 Ib. of gelatine nitro- 
glycerine must be exploded near 
enough to the well head to blow out 
the flame. Kinley’s preference for 
this perilous task is a tool of his own 
invention—a  forty-five-foot hook 
made of pipes and mounted on a 
heavy tractor. The tractor inches 
toward the flame, the explosive in its 
claw. Water pours through the pipes 
to cool both the hook and its cargo, 
which could be exploded by the 
heat alone. (Before he designed this 
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hook, Kinley and his aides used to 
carry the explosives to the flame by 
hand.) 

Finally the charge is placed. The 
tractor withdraws. Kinley and his 
men race from the well head. A hand 
phinger sets off the blast. The roar 
is followed by a wave of dusty air 
that smothers the flame. If luck 
holds, the pillar of gas and oil doesn’t 
re-ignite. 

Fire is the most dramatic aspect 
of a wild well. But, after the fire is 
out, the runaway still must be 
capped like a blowout that doesn’t 
catch fire. The firefighters, working 
only a few inches from the jet of 
gas, saw off the jagged well casing 
by hand. (A man who breathes too 
much of the gas can be dragged out 
and revived in fresh air; that’s just 
normal risk.) Then, while a crane 
lowers a huge valve, the crew forces 
the valve into place against pressure 
that could blow it skyward like a 
kite. The valve is bolted into place. 
If gas, and the sand it carries, don’t 
scour away the valve seat before it 
can be closed, the wild well is tamed. 


QuMEN will tell you that it’s far 
more than Kinley’s cool nerve 


which makes him dean of his 
perilous trade. They see his special 
gift as a kind of disciplined imagina- 
tion which gives him an _ extra- 
ordinary ability to improvise, to size 
up a wild one and write a prescrip- 
tion for it on the spot. Often he'll 
take a look and then start scribbling 
plans for special tools on the back of 
an envelope. 

He is always trying new devices. 
Once he borrowed an old ship funnel 
to use as a tower to lead off a stream 
of gas while he worked below. On a 
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recent job he borrowed a 75 mm. 
cannon to shoot off a damaged well 
head which was deflecting flames so 
that he could not get close enough 
to work on it. 


Ou’D never take Kinley for the 

world’s champion fire-fighter. He 
looks like a department-store Santa 
Claus without the beard. His baby- 
blue eyes twinkle behind a ruddy 
outdoors complexion that extends up 
to where his hair used to be. His 
5 feet 8 inches weigh 222 lb., partly 
muscle and partly the product of 
good eating around the world. 

Kinley has trained himself to be 
tireless. Early last year ‘he fought 
two wild wells on a drilling platform 
in deep water of the Gulf of Mexico. 
An amphibian plane, waiting near 
the scene, picked him up as soon as 
he had the runaways capped, and 
flew him to a Louisiana airfield 
where another plane was waiting to 
carry him to a wild well in New 
Mexico. He tackled the new job 
without a break for rest. 

Even in an industry of specialists, 
Kinley is a  super-specialist. For 
three decades, he has never had 
more than two or three competitors 
at a time. Accidents keep the ranks 
of oil-well fire-fighters thin. His 
brother was killed in a_ wild-well 
accident years ago. 

He himself has not escaped un- 
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harmed. His hearing is impaired, as 
a result of his having worked at 
close quarters to the terrific roar of 
wild wells. In 1931 he broke a leg 
on a job; a Texas Ranger pulled him 
to safety, whereupon Kinley went 
to town, had a cast put on the leg, 
and returned to squelch a fire that 
already had killed nine men. An 
injury to his knee in 1936 left his 
right leg permanently immobile; he 
has rigged his car for left-leg driving. 
From his neck down, he is covered 
with scars of wounds and burns. 


K INLEY made a feeble effort a few 

years ago to retire, but he didn’t 
quite make it. The old fire horse 
still answers the alarm, which is 
never far away. He isn’t happy with- 
out a telephone at his elbow; he has 
four listings in the Houston telephone 
directory, even though he now con- 
siders California home. 

Owners of wild wells always want 
the fireman in a hurry, so Kinley is 
ready to answer a call within a few 
minutes. He travels light. Three 
suits of khaki over woollen under- 
wear are his uniform; they absorb 
water and shield him against heat. 
Gas masks are a hindrance. Tools 
can be made at the scene. 

Kinley thinks vaguely of quitting 
some time and is training his assis- 
tants to take over. But so far he can’t 
keep away from the fireworks. 


Gwe od 


PTIMISM is the noble temptation to see too much in 
everything. Pessimism is a thing like opium that mey 
often be a poison and sometimes medicine, but never a 


food. 


—G. K. CHESTEPTON. 


FPUN is like insurance—the older you get the more it costs. 
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The entzance to "Dublin Castle—a drawing by S. R. Laird. 


(Reproduced by courtesy Irish Times.) 








Men, Women and Marriage 





16 Talking Points for Women 


1. ‘THE AVERAGE WOMAN HAS SIXTEEN 

subjects which she can discuss 
at some length, but ‘ babies’ is not 
one of them.” That is the conclusion 
drawn by an American expert who 
has just carried out a “ conversation 
test” on 10,000 women drawn from 
all classes. 

The sixteen subjects which are 
supposed to interest modern women 
are listed as foliows: Home, clothes, 
marriage, family, love, beauty, cul- 
ture, men, sports, movies, the stage, 
weight-reducing, politics, dooks, 
money, bargains and crime. 

—Irish Weekly. 


Marriage Broker 


‘T#® ARRANGED MARRIAGE IS AS OLD 

as civilisation. Anthony Wagner, 
New York marriage broker, says he 
has some dozen titled clients on his 
books, and is looking for American 
women with enovgh money to be 
able to afford such husbands. 

One with £250,000 can accept the 
offer of an Austrian count, or for 
£83,000 listen to the proposal of a 
French duc. He has a client who is 
a prince, and describes himself as of 
“great maturity and understanding ” 
who would be very tolerant in other 
respects as long as the lady’s finance 
was sound. 

Most of the eligible title owners 
are in the fift:es. 

—Irish News. 


Oh, Doctor ! . 
iE MAJORITY OF YOUNG PEOPLE TO- 
day—especially the young women 


—do not fully realise the gravity of 
the responsibilities which they under- 
take when they enter the married 
state. 

Many such young women consult 
me afterwards. Their complaints are 
many, but in practically every case 
examined by me I have found 
nothing organically wrong. On the 
other hand, when I interview their 
husbands, so as to enlarge my per- 
sonal knowledge of each case, I find 
that the majority of these men are 
not getting proper meals and are 
being subjected to strains and stresses 
by their nonsensical wives to a de- 
gree which, in most cases, will bring 
about premature old age and perhaps 
early graves. 

Despite all modern conveniences 
which lighten housework, these 
women consider themselves over- 
worked and overstrained. 

Let me appeal to these young 
women, if they really seek happiness, 
to get away from their “ families ” 
and devote themseives’  whole- 
heartedly to the job they vowed to 
do. The dividends will be great in 
proportion to their efforts if they give 
their best attention to their husbands 
and children and try and forget their 
imaginary ailments. 

—‘ MERRION SQUARE.” 


Renewing Marriage Vows 


“HE ANNUAL PRACTICE AMONGST 

Catholic couples of the marriage 
vow renewal service has shown pro- 
gressive growth in the United States. 
It is estimated that approximately 





76 
«« What a Woman Wants of Marriage ~~ 


F:AcH year lovely girls parade down the aisle, hoping to make their 

“ dreams come true. Unfortunately, a marriage certificate carries 
no guarantee. Both partners have to work to make it a success. And 
that is easier said than done. 

First of all, I believe a woman seeks companionship. And that 
means more than an occasional glimpse of her husband’s face behind 
the morning newspaper. It means evenings spent together at home, 
or at some entertainment, which both enjoy, outside the home. 

Secondly, I believe a woman seeks understanding and love. I put 
them together because they go together. Love means different things 
to different people. Understanding is one of the most important 
ingredients of a successful marriage. Without it, a marriage may 
drag on, but it will not blossom into the beautiful experience it 
should be. 

Thirdly, I believe a woman seeks security. A man usually can pro- 
vide a better income than a woman. So it has been the custom for 
a man to carn the income and a woman to keep the home running 
smoothly. 

If you combine companionship, understanding and love, and 
security, you will have a marriage built upon the rocks. Small waves 
may dash against the foundation, but none will be able to weaken 
the structure. 





SESSEcesSeeeeseseaeceeeey 


—GRACE NAGLE. 











§00,000 couples—1I,000,000 persons— 
participate in it. 
In some places it is held on the 


coincide with the closing of the 
annual convention of the National 
Catholic Conference on Family Life, 


Feast of the Holy Family; in others 
it is made part of a Mother’s Day 
service. It has also become a regular 
feature of retreats and spiritual 
exercises for married people. The 
majority, however, of these renewal 
ceremonies take place in mid-Lent to 


and they take the form of a Family 
Holy Hour during which husbands 
and wives, reciting a special formula, 
repeat the promises they made on 
their wedding-day. 
FATHER AIDAN, C.P., in 
The Cross. 


Cw od 


The Vain Male 


AT 4 great banquet, Lady Astor once remarked that men 


were vainer than women and, meeting with stormy 
opposition, she declared herself ready to prove her state- 
ment. Steering the conversation to men’s fashions, she 
suddenly said in a loud voice: “ What a pity it is that the 
most intelligent and learned men attach the least impor- 
tance to their clothes! Why, right at this table, the most 
cultivated man of all is wearing the most clumsily knotted 
tic.” As one man, every male in the room immediately put 
his hand to his tie to straighten it. 





Soccer star at 15, Portadown’s “Wee Davy” was one of— 


The Eight Sporting Cochranes 


WILLIAM 


HE eight Cochranes of Porta- 
down won a high place in 
soccer. Their total of years in 
active football must run to well over 
100. For close on forty years a 
Cochrane has been in the game in 
Mid-Ulster, almost without a break. 
They have enthused thousands of 
followers of “ The Ports ” with their 
skilful and wholehearted displays. 
All of them were ninety-minute 
players. Son has followed father in 
the football tradition; uncle has 
played alongside nephew and brother 
has partnered brother on the wing. 
Grandfather lived to see son and 
grandson shine. 
International caps and representa- 
tive and Cup medals have come in a 
steady flow to the Cochrane home. 


FFoR a long span of years no Porta- 
down team was complete without 
a Cochrane! 

The great game gripped them early 
in life. Their home in Portadown 
was always a centre of football 
activity. There was a regular going 
and coming for six days of the week 
to training quarters and to games 
far and near. 

When Andy was playing so well 
for Portadown an American fan 
wrote a_ letter and addressed it: 
“ Mrs. Cochrane, mother of famous 
footballer, Ireland”—and it was 
faithfully delivered. 


MORROW 


First, there was the father, the 
late —Tom Cochrane, who spent the 
early years of his life in Cookstown 
and later took up residence in Porta- 
down. He had on a number of 
occasions acted as referee. To the end 
of his life he lived in a “ football” 
atmosphere and was an ardent sup- 
porter of “ The Portadown Reds.” 


JOHNNY, his son, was the “ Never say 

die ” type of forward. While there 
was still a minute of the game le't 
he kept pegging away. Johnny came 
into football while a lad in Cooks- 
town, playing for a team called 
Derryloran. He was picked up by 
Linfield and afterwards appeared 
with Glenavon. 

Johnny signed up for Portadown 
when they entered the Senior League 
and gave many years of loyal service 
in the Portadown front line when 
such teams as Barn and Queen’s 
Island were members of the League. 
Older followers of Portadown will 
recall his displays as an inside-right 
or left when such players as Ned 
Barr, George Carragher, Ballentine, 
Hunter, Bobbie Chambers, George 
Bowman, Bobbie Faloon, Billy Fisher 
and Nat Adams were sporting the 
red jersey. 


MARY a game Johnny pulled out of 

the fire with a “snap” goal in 
the closing minutes. He was signed 
as a professional at 25/- a week and 
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gave Portadown every bob’s worth 
of it, and a lot more. He played long 
enough to see Portadown well estab- 
lished in the Senior League. 

Andy, brother of John, was one of 
the most colourful players of the 
Portadown combination in the 
*rwenties. On scores of occasions he 
dazzied the crowds at Shamrock 
Park with his clever footwork. 

He did not take long to find a 
place on the team. He had played 
for the “ Ports” with brother John 
as his partner on the right wing. 
Hundreds of times Shamrock Park 
resounded with the call to “ Give to 
Andy,” and the smiling young for- 
ward rarely ever let the supporters— 
or his team—down. 

He played for Cliftonville, Newry 
Town, and emigrated to U.S.A., 
where he played for Brooklyn Star 
and Fall River. Those were the days 
of “ Tucker ” Croft and Elisha Scott. 
In America he appeared with much 
success. 

“Bud” M*‘Adam, another Porta- 
down player, had emigrated almost 
at the same time. “ Andy” was the 
idol of every schoolboy in Mid- 
Ulster in the middle ‘twenties. He 
could put fire into a game. He could 
weave and wander in a manner which 
proved devastating to the opposing 
defenders. He was bother bottled up 
for the full-backs and wing-halves. 
On returning from America he took 
up residence in London and still 
maintains a keen interest in “The 
Ports.” 


Bty—brother of Andy and John— 

joined the British Army in his 
early days and appeared in several 
Army teams. 
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George, half-back and forward, 
was on the Linfield books prior to 
joining Portadown, and was a junior 
international when playing for the 
Swifts. George was very much of the 
John type in his play. He joined “the 
Ports” in the early ’thirties and gave 
many years of useful service. 

As a half-back he was a grand 
spoiler. As a forward he was always 
exploratory and never hesitant over 
a “ bash” at goal. 

He was on the two Portadown 
Gold Cup winning teams in 1934 2nd 
1937. George always proved an in- 
spiration. He managed the Portadown 
Reserves team and handed out plenty 
of useful advice to the lads who hoped 
soon to do duty on the senior side. 

Norman, another brother, a nimble 
little player, assisted Portadown and 
Ards, and was with some of the 
junior sides in Portadown for a 
period. An injury early ‘in his career 
kept him from scaling the. heights, 
but he played long enough to show 
that he had_ the irrepressible 
Cochrane spirit. 


[PD4vyY Cocurane—* Wee Davy” to 


ens of thousands of fans in 
Portadown, Dublin and Leeds, and 
in many an international arena—was 
the most brilliant of the line. While 
playing for the Academy National 
School team in Portadown at 14 he 
got his chance. 

Tom Sloan, Irish international, 
spotted the boy kicking a ball against 
a gable wall in Portadown, and re- 
turning it “with the head.” He 
signed him at once. 

He had the distinction of playing 
in Irish League games at 15! 
People thought it incredible. They 
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came from far and near to see the 
modest boy waltz along the wing like 
a master of the craft. Manager Sloan 
had picked a good one. 

When Davy signed professional 
with the Ports, he was the youngest 
player in the paid ranks. He sent 
Portadown followers into ecstasies 
Saturday after Saturday with his 
brilliant dashes along the wing, his 
deft footwork and his body swerves. 

Leeds United manager had one 
look—and was satisfied! Davy signed 
for Leeds United in 1937. His trans- 
fer was regarded as one of the best 
deals ever completed by an English 
club. 

With Leeds his appearance on the 
wing often provided the perfect 
“ Midget versus Giant” picture. 


(COPPING, “iron man” of Arsenal, 

was being twitted on the home- 
ward trip from Leeds once as to why 
he had not tackled the Cochrane boy 
more frequently. His comment was: 
“ Tackle him? I did not even see the 
little blighter.” 

There was in his football an ease 
of movement that made feotbali look 
a simple affair. He appeared to make 
the ball obey his every whim. His 
rise to fame was the talk of the 
soccer world at the time. 

Few can recall a bad game by 
Davy. Fame did not go to his head. 
Off the field he was still very much 
the modest schoolboy. Again and 
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again he was the choice cn the Irish 
right wing. 

In all, he collected fourteen caps 
in international games. His dazzling 
displays are still remembered. He 
kept mainly to the line, and could 
nip into top gear with the ball in a 
way which frustrated opposing de- 
fences. 

“ Slippery as an eel” and “a head- 
ache for the whole ninety minutes ” 
to the opposing half-back were com- 
ments often heard on young Cochrane. 
He had the unique distinction of 
once playing on a Portadown side 
which included his uncles, George 
and Norman. Davy played for 
Shamrock Rovers (Dublin) in the 
League of Ireland some seasons ago. 


THE Cochrane football line con- 

tinues. Dale Cochrane, aged 
eighteen, son of George, outside-left 
or centre-forward, is now playing 
for Ballymena United Reserves. He 
has played for Belfast Technical 
College and Portadown Reserves. 
He played in youth international 
trials and was on the Mid-Ulster 
youth team to oppose the North- 
West. A bright future is forecast for 
this young player. 

Cyril M‘Connell is maintaining the 
Cochrane football tradition. He is a 
nephew of George, Andy, John, 
Harold, Norman, Sam and Bill, and 
a cousin of Davy, and has played for 
Belfast Technical College. 


Cw sd 


Sharp Practice ! 
(oO curates were discussing that perennial problem: how 


to dispose of used razor blades. Said onc: 


“TI bury them 


in packets at the bottom of the garden. What do you do?” 
Said the other: “I just put them in your room,” 





The amazing background of Captain John—gambler, playboy, 


adventurer—may have helped to 


send him (unjustly?) to the 


gallows 


Did 


Diamond 


Donellan 


Poison the Baronet ? 


BRIGADIER HUMPHRY BULLOCK 


“MAPTAIN JOHN DONELLAN, of the 
Bengal European Regiment, afte: 
being broken in the company’s 

service, became a prominent figure in 
fashionable London society, only to 
end on the gallows. 

Born in Ireland in 

ef a colonel, he was weil 

first at Westminster School 
he narrowly missed being a 
porary of Warren Hastings) and then 
at the Royal Military Academy at 


Woolw ich 


1737 


con:.em- 


7NTERING the Royal Artillery as a 

" cadet, he went to India with the 
first company of that corps ever to 
serve in the country, but soon trans- 
ferred as an ensign to the 39th Foot. 

In 1758 he was wounded at Con- 
dore but time to 
part in the siege of Masulipatam in 
the following spring the town 
was taken he was appointed one of 
the Prize Agents, whose duty it was 
to collect and appraise the captured 
booty and build up therefrom a fund 
out of which prize money should be 
allotted among victors propor- 
tionately to their ranks. 

The task gave wide openings for 
racketeering and Donellan fell to 
temptation. Detected in fraudulent 


recovered in take 


After 


the 


practices and court-martialled, he 
was dismissed the service. 


QW his return to England he spent 
many years trying to obtain re- 
habilitation and reinstatement in 
either the King’s or the Company’s 
From John Company he met 

h no response, but after intermin- 
abie canvassing he eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting his name restored 
to the list of halfpay officers of the 
39th Foot. By then his circumstances 
had changed. He had become one of 
the best-known, if not the best- 
esteemed, characters in London 
society, through his post as Master 
of Ceremonies at the Pantheon, the 
highly fashionable assembly-rooms in 
Oxford Street, opened in 1772. There 
he presided over gaming-tables, 
lavish balls and glittering mas- 
querades, displaying his famous ring 
set with a stone which was rumoured 
to be part of the spoils of Masuli- 
patam and which gained him the sob- 
riquet of “Ring” or “ Diamond ” 
Donellan. 

Financially his success in this rdéle 
was short-lived, for through gambling 
and extravagance he had to part with 
the diamond (though a counterfeit 
took its place in the ring) and his 
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shares in the Pantheon enterprise. 

But for such a resourceful person 
a remedy was not hard to find. In 
1777 he married an heiress, Theo- 
dosia Boughton, daughter of a War- 
wickshire baronet who had died a 
few years back when the title passed 
to his other child, an Eton 
schoolboy. 


only 


YEAR after their wedding Captain 

and Mrs. Donellan paid a visit 
to Lawford Hall, the Boughton family 
seat, where the widowed Lady 
Boughton lived with her young son, 
Sir Theodosius. The visit devel 
into a permanency, and before 
Donellan, experienced in afi 
the world, was managing the Bough- 
tons’ mansion and estates as if he 
were their real owner. 

The young baronet was weak and 
dissipated, and as a result of juvenile 
excesses his health was far from 
good. 

In the autumn of 1780 he had 
occasion to send for one of the many 
doctors who had attended him, an 
apothecary from Rugby, who found 
little wrong with his patient but pre- 
scribed a purgative mixture of 
rhubarb and jalap to be taken the 
next morning, August 30. So Sir 
Theodosius went fishing, and on get- 
ting back late in the evening went to 
bed after arranging that his mother 
should come to his room early the 
next morning and give him his medi- 
cine. 

On August 30, his twentieth birth- 
day, Sir Theodosius Boughton when 
awakened by a servant seemed in 
normal health. At 7 a.m. his mother 
came, poured out a dose of medicine, 
and gave it to him. Swallowing it, he 
grumbled about its taste and smell 
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and doubted whether he would be 
able to keep it down. 

Lady Boughton agreed that its 
smell unpleasant—like _ bitter 
almonds, she said. He rinsed his 


was 


mouth with water and lay down to 


rest, but in two minutes began to 
struggle violently and gurgle. This 
disturbance continued for about ten 
minutes, when as he seemed inclined 
to doze she left him. After an absence 
of ten minutes his mother re-entered 
the room to find him with teeth 
clenched and frothing at the mouth. 
In a few moments he died. 


WITHIN three days rumours of foul 
circulating in the 
countryside. The guardian at first 
dismissed them as mere “ flying re 
ports,” but by September 3 he tool 
them seriously enough to write to 
Donellan urging that a post-mortem 
be made. What happened between 
that day and September 6 is a tangled 
tale. Though at least five doctors 
were briefed to carry out the 
examination, they were all put off by 
Donellan on one anothe! 
when they called at Lawford Hall. 

Nine days after Sir Theodosius 
died his body was coffined and placed 
in the family vault in the parish 
church 

When people learnt that the funeral 
had taken place without = any 
medical investigation whatever, pub- 
lic opinion forced the coroner to in- 
tervene; and on September 11 he 
began a three-day inquest, held in 
the open churchyard, by having the 
corpse dissected in the presence of 
§00 spectators. 

The medical men gave evidence 
that death was due two poison, and the 
verdict was that the baronet had heen 


piay were 


pretext or 
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murdered by Donellan by means of 
the medicine administered by the 
hand of Lady Boughton. 

The theory was that the captain 
had covertly introduced poison into 
the physic innocently given by the 
mother to her only son. Jchn Donellan 
was arrested on the coroner’s war- 
rant and confined in Warwick jail to 
await his trial at the spring assizes. 


HE came up before a judge and jury 

on March 30, 1781. For the pro- 
secution several doctors gave evidence 
that in their opinion death was 
brought about by laurel-water, by 
which they meant not the harmless 
preparation nowadays prescribed 
under that name but hydrocyanic 
(prussic) acid, one of the swiftest 
ki'lers known—it usually brings death 
within two minutes. (But Sir 
Theodosius took twenty-five minutes 
to die.) 

Lady Boughton and the servants 
spoke chiefly of alleged attempts by 
Donellan to concoct a false alibi for 
the afternoon and evening of August 
29. After dinner, said his mother-in- 
law, he had disappeared and when on 
his reappearance she asked where he 
had been he said that he had gone 
fishing with the baronet; but two men 
who had accompanied the young man 
on the fishing party denied that the 
captain had been there. Servants told 
of a still he had used, though he only 
made rosewater and limewater with 
it as far as they knew. The doctors 
and the guardian related the story of 
their abortive efforts to arrange a 
post-mortem during the weck after 
the death. 


The defence called Dr. 


John 
Hunter, the father of British surgery 
and one of the most eminent medicos 


of all time. In his opinion the symp- 
toms did not point particularly to 
poison but were common to many 
forms of sudden death, such as 
apoplexy. 

Donellan, not permitted by con- 
temporary law to give evidence on 
his own behalf, in a written state- 
ment suggested that Sir Theodosius 
had accidentally poisoned himself, as 
he had been notoriously careless in 
handling quantities of arsenic which 
he bought for taxidermy and rats. 


No evidence showed that there was 

any poison at the Hall, still less 
that Donellan possessed any. But the 
jury took only a few minutes to find 
him guilty. 

At that period capital sentences 
were carried out on the third day 
after they were passed. As a Sunday 
intervened, Donellan won an extra 
day of life. 

In a farewell letter to his wife, 
written the night before he went to 
the gallows, he flatly accused Lady 
Boughton of the crime, and stig- 
matised Mrs. Donellan as _ being 
under her mother’s influence to the 
total exclusion of his own. From the 
scaffold, on the morning of April 2, 
he made a last speech to the on- 
lookers, attributing his fate to the 
dark arts of his mother-in-law; still 
asserting his innocence, he gave the 
last signal to the hangman. 

Was he guilty? Very likely he was. 
Was he proved guilty? No, far from 
it. Deeply suspicious as his actions 
were before and after the baronet’s 
death, they do not prove him a mur- 
derer, in the absence of anything to 
show that there was poison for him 
tw use and that he procured its 
administration. 





Short Story 


The Lie 


MAEVE 


7 YN\HERE was a joke between my 
mother and me about the first 
time I went to confession. She 

took me to see the priest herself, but 

we were late leaving home, and by 
the time we got to the chapel there 
were two long rows of women knecel- 
ing outside the confession box, wait- 
ing to be heard. My mother said 

















later that she could tell by the expres- 
sion on their faces that they all had a 
great deal to confess, and that they 
would take their time about it. 
She was worried, fearing we had 
a couple of hours to wait, and know- 
ing that I was only seven, and restless 
and nervous because this was the first 
time I was going to get into the box. 
However, we knelt together at the 
end of one line, and settle] down to 
wait. The priest had not yet arrived, 
but when we had been kneeling 
there a couple of minutes we saw 
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him hurrying down the aisle from 
the altar. 

He was a fat old man, and I stared 
at him in terror. As he came towards 
us, he glanced around at all the wait- 
ing women, and then he saw me. He 
stopped and spoke to my mother. 

“Is this the first time she’s going 
to confession?” he asked. 





WHEN he heard that it was, he took 
my arm and pulled me gently to 
my feet and along past all the knees 
of all the waiting and greatly sur- 
prised women, and pushed me into 
the box ahead of the first woman in 
line. There I was, kneeling in the 
dark, when the shutter just above my 
face was pulled back and I saw the 
priest’s profile. 
“ Start now, child,” he said im- 
patiently. “ Don’t be afraid.” 
After I had stumbled through the 
first prayer and come to the telling 
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of the sins, I stopped, because I 
couldn’t remember any sins. 

“ All right now, child,” the priest 
said, “ were you disobedient?” 

“ Yes, Father.” 

“And did you lose your temper a 
couple of times?” 

“ Yes, ‘Father.” 

“'That’s right. For your penance 
say three Hail Marys. Now make a 
good Act of Contrition.” 

A minute later I was again 
stumbling past all the knees, and all 
the irritated faces, and my mother 
took me to the altar rail, where I said 
my penance, and we left the chapel. 

“What penance did he give you?” 
she asked as we were walking home. 

“ Three Hail Marys.” 

“You must have had more sins 
than I thought,” she said, laughing. 
“ Didn’t he give that crowd the sur- 
prise of their lives! Some of them 
must have been kneeling there an 
hour or more.” 


AFTER that, whenever I went to con- 

fession, I got the same penance— 
three Hail Marys—and my mother 
always asked me what the priest had 
given me, and when she heard, she 
would laugh again, thinking of the 
angry faces of the women the first 
time. Sometimes she told other 
people about it, and I always liked 
to hear the story. Although every- 
one knew about it, I still felt it to 
be a private joke between the two 
of us, and I loved that. 

Then one day, some time in my 
ninth year, I spoiled it all. I saw the 
little joke dic, and I knew that I had 
killed it. 

It happened in a very simple way. 
My younger sister, Deirdr., had a toy 
sewing machine that she loved. She 
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was seven then. The machine actually 
made stitches, and she used to work 
with it for hours, turning the little 
hand-wheel that made it go. I had 
no interest in sewing, and never 
touched the machine, but it was her 
favourite toy. 


ONE day, I wandered into the front 
sitting-room, where I found my 
mother in her usual chair, with a 
pile of mending on a table at her 
side. She was busy with a sock. I 
hurled myself across the room and 
into her lap. Under this onslaught, 
she pricked her finger with the 
needle, gave a cry of irritation, and 
pushed me away. I tumbied deliber- 
ately down on the floor, and sat 
there, glaring at her in outrage. 

“What's the’ matter with you?” 
she cried, putting her punctured 
finger in her mouth. 

“I wanted to sit on your lap.” 

“Well, you can’t. You're too big, 
for one thing.” 

“ Derry sits on your lap,” I said. 

“Derry only weighs about a half a 
pound.” 

That was true. 

“And,” continued my mother, 
“you must weigh almost as much 4s 
I do myself.” 

It was all too true. I rushed up- 
stairs in a fury, and into the room 
I shared with Derry. 


"THERE was the little sewing machine, 

sitting on the window ledge, where 
she had left it. I took it up and gazed 
at it in hatred. Then I tugged the 
little wheel off. After that, I wrestled 
with the machine until it was ruined. 
When it was all broken, I regarded 
it, first with satisfaction, and then, 
very quickly, with dismay and regret. 
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I was very sorry I had broken 
Derry’s toy, and I was afraid of what 
would happen to me. I did the only 
thing I could think of. I leaned out 
of the window and dropped all the 
p.eces down on to the cement patch 
outside our kitchen door. Then I 
went thundering back down the 
Stairs again. 

“Derry, Derry!” I shouted. “I 
was trying to work your sewing 
machine, and it fell out through the 
window, and I’m sure it’s all broken.” 


My mother and Derry came run- 
ning, and we all dashed into the 
garden and surveyed the pitiful re- 
mains of little machine. Derry 
began to cry. I was very much upset. 
After all, it was my first murder. 

My mother stooped down and 
gathered up the pieces. “ How did 
it happen to fall out of the window, 
Maeve?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know, I was only holding 
it in my hand and out it went. Isn’t 
it a good thing I didn’t fall out, too?” 

My mother refused to be diverted 
by the picture of me following the 
machine down on to the cement. 

“Are you sure you did nothing to 
make it fall out, Maeve?” 

“Oh, no!” I cried. “No, I 
didn’t!” and tears of real grief filled 
my eyes, to think that she would 
believe me capable of such an act. 


tne 


MY mother looked perplexed and 

sad, but she promised Derry a 
new machine, and we all went back 
into the house, where peace soon 
descended on us. 

As a matter of fact, Derry got very 
much interested in the workings of 
the machine, which had been some- 
what mysterious to her till then, and 
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she spent a good deal of time exam- 
ining the broken parts. I wied to 
forget about the whole incident, and 
succeeded until the following_Satur- 
day, when I had to go to confession. 
I told the priest that I had flown 
into a bad temper, and he nodded. 
Then I told him that I had been 
envious of my younger sister. 


“ Evy is a serious sin, my child,” 
he said. “ You must beware of 
that.” 

I told him I had 
sister’s sewing machine. 

“ Deliberately?” he asked. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“You broke one of her toys 
because you were envious of her?” 

“ Yes, Father.” 

“That is a very serious matter, to 
do a thing like that,” the priest said. 
“If you don’t learn to curb yourself, 
you may do something you'll 
very sorry for, one of these days. Did 
you tell her you were sorry?” 

“ Yes, Father.” 

I then told him I had lied to my 
mother. 

“You told a lie to your mother?” 
He went on to say that lying is a 
serious sin in itself, but that one who 
told a lie to her mother had taken 
a very bad turn on life’s road. 

“For a penance,” he concluded, 
“you can say five Our Fathers and 
five Hail Marys.” 

Much shaken, I left the confession 
box, said my penance, and went 
home, feeling very free and glad it 
was all over, and full of and 
contrition and good resolutions. 


smashed my 


be 


' 
ove 


| ARRIVED home just as tea was being 
put on the table, and we all sat 
down and started to talk. 
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“And where were you this after- 
noon?” my father asked me. 

“I went to confession, Daddy.” 

“And what penance did you get 
this time?” 

“Five Our Fathers and five Hail 
Marys, this time,” I said. 

“Well,” remarked my father, 
“you’re going up in the world. I 
wonder what you had to tell, to get 
that size of a penance.” 

I hardly heard him. The minute 
the words were out of my mouth, I 
knew I had made a terrible mistake. 


ee aay 


tn 
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Burning with guilt ard shame, I 
stared at my mother. She was look- 
ing back at me in a way what con- 
founded me still further, because 
although her expression was serious, 
I knew she was not angry. I was 
very sorry and very sad. I was ready 
to yell with anguish. 

“Oh, Maeve,” she said at last, 
“my poor child, why couldn’t you 
have kept your mouth shut?” 

“What’s going on around here 
now?” my father asked, bewildered. 

He got no answer. 


SS 
Sow"? 


He Couldn’t Take a Hint 


usT one hundred years ago John Daly, an Irishman, 
occupied the condemned cell in Sunbury Prison, Penn- 


syivania. 


John was locally very popular, but found himself 


condemned on flimsy evidence. 
Yet, if legal formality had to condemn him to death, the 


law could also give him every opportunity to escape. 


a If 


he’s going to be hanged he’d better have a bath first,” said 
the chief of police. “ How would it be if we take him down 


to the river? ” 


The warder took the hint, and as soon as he and Daly 


had reached the river bank, he said: 


behind, Pil fetch it.” 


“T’ve left the soap 


“TI have some soap here, sir,” said John. 
“ Well, ’ll be behind those bushes while you’re bathing,” 


said the warder. 
like running away! ” 


“ But mind you’re not up to any tricks 


He made his meaning clear enough with a shrug and a 


wink. 


But presently John came back ... 


ready for the 


scx“=ld. The next day the hangman’s rope mysteriousiy 
broke durmng the execution and landed John in a puddie. 


“You're all dirty,” cried the chief of police. 
Pil trust you to go yourself this 


have to take another bath. 


time, but don’t hurry back.” 
Off trotted John — but in due course he trotted back. 
They left him in his cell for several days with the door wide 


oven, 
liberty. 


“You'll 


It never occurred to him to seize this chance of 
So, very regretfully, they hanged him. 


—Tu-Bis. 
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World-wide search for rare birds and animals 


He Brought Them Back Alive 


] HEN Cecil Webb set out, as a 
UW young man, to lead a carefree 

life travelling far and wide in 
search of strange birds and mam- 
mals, he little thought that thirty 
years of “animal!” adventures in all 
parts of the world would lead him to 
his present job—Curator of the Dub- 
lin Zoo. A Wanderer in the Wind 
(Hutchinson, 21/-) tells the story of 
those crowded thirty years. 

He started his adventures when 
he and his brother, Leslie, were ap- 
pointed assistant overseers on a 
Transvaal farm of 10,000 acres,, ac- 
commodating both crops and live 
stock, the latter including cattle, 
oxen, mules, donkeys, pigs and 
ostriches. In the breeding season, 
the male ostriches become _ very 
aggressive to one another—and to 
the Webb brothers : — 

Getting to and from our house, 
which was situated in one of the 
ostrich paddocks, was rarely with- 
out excitement. At daybreak, the 
cock bird was invariably hanging 
round the house—sometimes peck- 
ing at the window while we were 
eating breakfast—and always ready 
to dash at either of us if we poked 
our heads out of a door. At this 
early hour in the _ invigorating 
morning air he was aggressive be- 
yond words. 

To get out of the house I used 
to open the back door and heave 
a bucket of water over him as he 
was about to strike. This so in- 
furiated him that his attention was 
glued momentarily on this particu- 
lar door. At this moment my 


brother used to shoot out of 
another door and run like a rabbit 
to the fence twenty-five yards 
away—vaulting it in his stride. 

The ostrich usually spotted this 
menceuvre, but was so intent on 
having a go at me that he was too 
slow in getting off the mark to 
make up the necessary leeway. It 
was then my brother’s turn to en- 
tice him along the fence sufficiently 
far from home for me to make the 
dash. At such times I often used 
to think of the legend—undimmed 
by time—of the ostrich burying his 
head in the sand to hide from an 
enemy. What I would have given 
for this bird to hide his for a few 
moments ! 


N New Guinea, Cecil Webb came 
across the amazing bower birds, 
cousins of the cat-birds : — 

They are the artists of the bird 
world, seeming to possess some 
gwsthetic sense in the building and 
maintaining of their remarkable 
bowers. These are built by the 
cocks and are nothing to do with 
nesting, though they may be the 
centre for display of activities. 
However, the bowers are appar- 
ently maintained long past the 
breeding season, and im captivity 
odd males spend all their spare 
time constructing and _ altering 
them, so it is obvious that this 
activity is an urge not directly con- 
nected with breeding. The bowers 
are, in fact, used more as a play- 
ground than anything else. They 
are constructed on the ground, of 
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he different species 
‘rent ideas as to 
hould take. 


territory, Cecil ac- 
ammerkop 
of the heron orders 


promptly went on  hunger- 


ine heron tribe are easy to cram 

as they have large gullets, so all 
one has to do is to push a lump of 
food down the throat, and then 
work it down the neck into the 
from the outside with one’s 
This, however, did not 

th the hammerkops; every- 

ejected with ease even 

hed to the very bottom of 


this proce re ; getting 

where, we tried the experi- 

of tying a ribbon round the 
the neck after the food had 
been worked well down. The skin 
of these birds’ necks is loose and 
ny food passing down (or up) 
causes a bulge, so the ribbon pre- 
vented the bulge from passing up- 
wards. The birds quickly realised 
that it was useless trying to per- 
form the regurgitating act, and 
soon commenced feeding normally 
on ticir own 


PeRuaPs the most terrifying things 
he met on his travels were the 
nts of Tanganyika : — 


An army of these will arrive 
silently in the night, killing every 
thing that is unable to escape. 
Suangely enough, captive birds 
seem to accept the inevitable with- 
out a strugg! ) there is no warn- 
ing disturbance or alarm call. 
Broody hens and puppies were vic- 
tums at Ameni, and once forty- 
two turkeys confined in a shed 
succumbed to their attack. It. is 
not an uncommon thing for an 
employee and his wife to flee from 





—— 


AT umes there 1s something 

quite awesome about vast 
equatorial forests, a _ feeling 
which is acutest, no doubt, when 
one 1s alone 

The great height of the trees, 
the gloomy light, and occasion- 
ally the intense silence combine 
to create an overbearing atmo- 
sphere. As one crawls along 
some animal track in a heavy, 
damp atmosphere, one feels 
about the size of an ant and 
just as ins mt. In going 
through tropical forests, making 
vements, 
feeding habits and haunts of rare 
birds, silence is essential. That 
ts mainly why I prefer to go 
alone. I can stalk silently along 
in crépe-soled shoes, and stop 
instantly when any movement 
would mean dtsturbing the in- 
teresting cre ¢ have just 
spotted. 

An up-to-date method of cap- 
turing giraffes is to drive the 
herd into fairly open country, 
then single out the one required 
and give chase in a high-powered 
lorry. By this method the animal 
can be easily lassooed. 

By the old method of round- 
ing up giraffes on horseback the 
chase is often much too long 
and in consequence permanent 
damage may be done to the 
giraffes’ hearts. 


»bservations on the me 








—Ceci. Wess. 





their beds in the middle of the 
night and stay with a neighbour 
until a Siafu (marching ant) inva- 
sion has passed. These amazing 
creatures bite and hang on with 
the intensity of a bulldog and ere 
in such incredible numbers that 
even human beings find it safer to 
flee than to attempt to stem the 
tide. 





HE 


| Tasmania, he captured specimens 

of an egg-laying mammal, the 
duck-billed platypus, which subsists 
on enormous quantities of earth 
worms : — 


It is an excellent swimmer and 
uses its duck-like bill very much 
as does a waterfowl. When not 
feeding in water the platypus likes 
to be in a dry, warm place, and 
this, with its peculiar feeding 
habits, is one of the problems when 
trying to keep it in close confine- 
ment. 

An even greater problem is the 
animal’s temperament. It has a low 
mentality—I should say almost 
reptilian—and in captivity will not 
tolerate any conditions or circum- 
stances that are not entirely suited 
to it. In fact, it has the ability to 
die almost immediately when it 
decides that it has been completely 
frustrated. Naturally, individuals 
vary in their adaptability to cap- 
tive conditions, but the young are 
no easier than adults. Under semi- 
captive conditions such as in a 
pond in one’s garden, a platypus 
will thrive, and such a specimen 
would obviously stand more chance 
of survival when introduced to a 
travelling box than a newly caught 
specimen. 


However, on the way back to Eng- 
land he succeeded in bringing one 
almost as far as Bombay : — 


A night or two before reaching 
Bombay I took the platypus from 
his sleeping box and put him in his 
feeding tank. He swam round with 
great vigour and mopped up his 
worms greedily. I usually limited 
him to half an hour of such activi- 
ties, then dried him and he was 
put back in his private sleeping 
quarters. On this particular even- 
ing I left him, to change hurriedly 
for dinner. A final glance showed 
that he was really enjoying himself, 
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but on my return in under thirty 
minutes I found him stone dead! 
He had eaten all his food and had 
apparently wanted to return to his 
box, and this he was unable to do. 
He was frustrated, so he died. It 
was a great blow to me, though his 
body, which I put in cold storage, 
was of great value for anatomical 
purposes. 


T Eseka, in the French Cameroons, 

he found the native children play- 
ing with real live toys, which they 
flew, like aeroplanes : — 


The same “toys” formed part 
of my collection and proved so 
irresistible that when I got home 
to the zoo with them many other- 
wise serious-minded, staid gentle- 
men took up the same game. All 
that is needed is one Goliath Beetle 
and some cotton or string. This 
beetle is a gaily coloured fellow of 
enormous size and with hard 
“horns”. In flight the buzzing of 
the wings is quite formidable. The 
cotton (or string) is attached to the 
“horns” and the beetle is then 
cast into the air. When the string 
pulls tight, he flies round and 
round in circles making a noise 
like a miniature aeroplane, until he 
gets fed up with it and flops to the 
ground. This is, of course, a 
seasonal game, as during its full 
life-cycle of one year this insect, 
like most of the coleoptera, enjoys 
only a short period in the beetle 
stage. 


Along the Gold Coast, while en- 
gaging some servants to accompany 
him on a collection trip into the 
interior, Cecil Webb was surrounded 
by a mob of natives, carrying strange 
“references” as to their qualities. 
One docuinent read : — 


This boy, Joseph, was in my 
employ for three weeks. He says 
he is a cook. 
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N the British Cameroons, Cecil 

Webb struck up a partnership with 
“the most lovable character” he had 
ever known—Mr. Cholmondley, the 
chimp :— 

He was presented to me by Mr. 
Craig, a former District Commis- 
sioner in the British Cameroons, 
by whom he had been brought up 
as one of the family. His face was 
like that of no other chimp owing 
to malformed teeth which gave his 
muzzie a bulbous appearance. For 
all that, he had a kindly, benevo- 
lent expression and was highly in- 
telligent—or so it seemed. . . . His 
curiosity and desire to know how 
everything worked were evident if 
he was shown a locked trunk and 
was given a bunch.of keys. Without 
any prompting he would quickly 
find the right key, and with much 
gleeful muttering open the lid. 

One of his great joys was to be 
given an umbrella when it was 
raining. The harder it rained the 
more he loved sitting out in it; but 
his unquenchable curiosity lured 
him into pressing the catch every 
now and then, so that the umbrella 
collapsed and water showered all 
over him. 

The chimp was about eight years 
old when Cecil Webb got him. He 
used to entertain the guests :— 


His favourite trick was to remove 
the shoes and socks of a visitor, 


undoing the laces most dexterously. 

The sequel could be a trifie embar- 

rass.ng, for he would examine the 

man’s bare foot, opening the toes 
and searching for any foreign 
matter that he thought should not 
be there. To get him to display his 
powers of observation and mimicry 
one had only to give him a mirror 
and comb. Holding the former high 
in one hand so that he could see 
the top of his head, he would go 
through all the actions of combing 
his hair and making a parting, but 
as he was almost completely bald 
this served little purpose other than 
showing off his cleverness. He 
would pull diabolical faces at him- 
self in the mirror, baring his teeth 
and distorting his features in a fan- 
tastic manner, a thing he never 

did under norma! circumstances. 

On the way home, the captain of 
the ship took a great liking to Chol- 
mondiey, who “chummed up” with 
both captain and crew for the voyage, 
helping to steer the ship and to enter- 
tain the company. 

Arrived safely in London, he 
settled down in the Zoo and became 
a great favourite with the visitors. He 
had a tragic end :— 

One day while in the sanatorium 
awaiting dental treatment, he 
escaped, and although rounded up 
in a Zoo building, he was shot 
before anyone was called who could 
easily have handled him. 


Ye 





THE landscape architect was showing a newly-rich woman 

over a formal garden. “ What’s that?” she asked. The 
architect told her it was a sundial. “What’s a sundial?” 
He patiently explained how the sun, moving through the 
heavens, casts a shadow which is recorded on the dial, 
indicating the time of day. The woman beamed. “ My! 
What will thev be thinking of next?” 
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If Your Name 
Is O' Neill 


® 
VINCENT J. RYAN 
e 


“\, F all the ancient families of Ire- 
land, perhaps none are more re- 
nowned than the O’Neills. It 

was an O’Neill who brought St. 
Patrick to Ireland! 

Visitors to the Church of San 
Pietro, in Montorio, Italy, can today 
see the grave of the great Hugh 
O’Neill, following whose flight in 
1607 the power of the Gaelic chief- 
tains was finally broken. 

Historians trace the Ulster branch, 
the chief and most illustrious clan of 
the O’Neills, from Niall Glundub, a 
roth century King of Ireland, who 
fell fighting the Danes near Dublin 
in A.D. 919. His grandson, Domhnal 
O’Neill, who is mentioned in the 
Annals of the Four Masters in the 
year A.D. 943, was the first person to 
bear the surname of O'Neill. 


HE O’Neills were the chief family 
of the Cinel Eoghain (clan of 
Owen), the most celebrated of al! the 
Irish clans, whose territory, known 
as Tir Eoghan, from Eoghan, son of 


Debtin 


LEINSTER 


The small shields designate former 
O’Neill territories 





Niall of the Nine Hostages, ancestor 
of the clan, comprised the present 
counties of Tyrone and Derry, to- 
gether with a large portion of Done- 
gal. The now thriving town of Dun- 
gannon is the site of their former 
chief seat. It was from here they 
maintained constant warfare against 
the English down to the 17th cen- 
tury. The castle of the O’Neills, on 
Castle Hill, suffered many attacks 
and was frequently rebuilt. It was 
finally destroyed after the Battle of 
Benburb on June 6, 1646, when 
th: Irish Array, led by Owen 
Roe O'Neill, inflicted a crushing de- 
feat on the combined English and 





92 
Scottish forces of General Munro. 
In later times the residenc.: of the 
Wingfield family was erected on the 
site of the ancient castle, and today 
the demesne is the property of the 
Servite Fathers, who in 1949 opened 
the modern mansion as the Priory of 
Our Lady of Benburb. 

Niall Mér or Niall of the Nine 
Hostages (A.D. 380-405) was the 126th 
monarch of Ireland. He was re- 
nowned for his brilliant expeditions 
against the Roman empire in Britain, 
as well as in Gaul. In one of those 
expeditions, in A.D. 388, he carried 
back, as a hostage, a sixteen-year-old 
youth called Succat (meaning brave 
in battle}—the future St. Patrick, 
Apostle of Ireland. Niall had many 
sons from whom many of the chief 
families of Ireland can trace their 
origin. His son Eoghan, from whom 
the O’Neills derive, invaded Ulster 
and occupied the ancient fort of 
Aileach on the peninsula of Inish- 
owen in County Donegal. Aileach 
became another seat of the Ulster 
O’Neills. 


"THE great Irish families most feared 

by the Tudor Kings included not 
only the O’Neills, but the O’Donnells, 
O’Byrnes and O’Connors. It was in 
the reign of Henry VII, the first 
Tudor King, that Conn O’Neill, the 
chief of the Ulster clan, was created 
Ear! of Tyrone. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth it was Shane the Proud and 
the great Hugh O’Nceill who were to 
court the queen’s disfavour. Shane 
succeeded his father Conn, having 
first usurped the title from his elder 
brother Matthew. Tradition records 
that at the time of his inauguration 
he declared: “My ancestors were 
kings of Ulster, Ulster is mine 
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and mine it shall remain.” By 
subtle flattery he maintained moder- 
ately peaceable relations with the 
equally proud Elizabeth, and by 
sheer force, dominated the whole of 
Ulster. His death, however, was 
ignoble. After a quarrel over a point 
of honour, he was killed. His head 
was thereupon sold to Dublin Castle 
and placed on the battlements to 
rot. 


UGH O’Nem., Shane’s nephew, 

was the next to ascend the seat of 
Ulster. Fostered in the house of the 
Earl of Leicester in London, he re- 
turned to Ulster as a young man, and 
by prudence and caution became 
master while sustaining an apparent 
loyalty to the Crown. The English 
found him a most enigmatic type of 
adversary. For a short period his 
glory unified Ireland, but lack of sup- 
port, treachery, and the superior 
power of the English forces, ruined, 
in one day’s disaster, the work of ten 
years. He retired to Rome, where he 
died in 1616. The family tradition of 
resistance was maintained, until the 
coming of Cromwell, by Sir Phelim 
O’Neill and the great Owen Roe 
O'Neill. 

Other great branches of the O’Neill 
family were seated in Thomond 
(North Munster), Leinster, around 
Carlow and Wicklow, and im the 
southern portion of County Tip- 
perary. Today O'Neill is the tenth 
most common Irish surname, num- 
bering approximately 29,000 in Ire- 
land alone. The Gaelic surname de- 
rives from the word Nial, meaning 
“champion ”. Variations of the name 
today include O’Neal, Neill and 
Neale. They are unconnected with the 
MacWeills, a Carva, County Mayo, 
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family, or the Ulster MacNeills, is as familiar as the O’Neill Red 
descendants of a Scotch clan. Hand, supported by lions. This war- 
like symbol is Ireland’s most famous 

HE motto of the O’Neills is the emblem, and has the same signifi- 
Gaelic phrase “Lamh Dearg cance for her as the “Roses” of 
Abu ”—“ The Red Hand for Ever”. England and the “ Fleur-de-lis” of 
Perhaps no other Irish coat of arms France in the arms of those countries. 
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Murphys in the Lead 


‘HE Murphys are still ahead when it comes to representa- 

tion in the U.S. clergy and they’re increasing their 

lead over the second-place Sullivans. But keep an eye on 
the climbing Kellys. 

Three hundred and forty-two Father Murphys top all 
other family names in the U.S. priesthood. Next come the 
Sullivans with 300. Then the Kellys and the Walshes with 
244 each. 

Comparing the present survey with a list made eleven 
years ago, the twelve leaders of 1942 still hold the lead 
today. But the Kellys have climbed from fifth place to tie 
with the Walshes at third; and the O’Briens (now sixth) 
have switched with the O’Connors (now seventh). 

Last year’s standings: 342 Father Murphys, 300 Sulli- 
vans, 244 Kellys, 244 Walshes, 238 Ryans, 221 O’Briens, 
216 O’Connors, 206 Smiths, 178 McCarthys, 150 Burkes, 
138 Gallaghers and 136 Lynches. 

In 1942, the Murphys led the Sullivans by thirteen; now 
they’ve stretched that lead to 42. 

But what about Britain? A little research shows the 
lowering of the Murphy colours in that country. By whom? 
No others than the Kellys! The Catholic Directory shows 
that the Father Kellys lead with 78—six more than the 
Murphys. 

Third—and here’s a surprise!—the Smiths, with 67! 

Following on are the Ryans with 49; Walsh(e), 46; 
O’Sullivan, 41; O’Brien, 40; Murray, O’Connor and Byrne, 
35 each; Lynch, 30. 

Well down the list, along with the Burkes and Brennans, 
are the Joneses—20! 

—Catholic Herald, 


Shaggy Ostrich 

NINETY-NINE ostriches had their heads buried in the sand, 
when another cstrich came racing along to join them. 

He looked around in a very puzzied way and then inquired: 

“Where on earth is everybody?” 
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Glassware de Luxe. . 


F YOU ARE A LOVER OF GLASSWARE 

you will find a world of delight in 
some of the lovely pieces now in our 
shops. There is, for instance, French 
lustre glass which has been dipped 
in gold solution, giving it an iri- 
descent effect. There are cocktail, 
sherry and port glasses on a tall 
amber stem at 32/6 a half-dozen. 
Champagne glasses are 39/6 for six, 
liqueur glasses are 25/6 and grape- 
fruit glasses, with attached “ saucer ” 
base, at 35/6 for a set of six. 

Sherry sets of Bohemian glass have 
a tall stem of clear glass with spiral 
pattern inside; bowl and base are 
green; price per half dozen is five 
guineas; matching liqueur glasses are 
four guineas for six. A fruit set, 
tinted green, has knobs in a leaded 
light effect on the outside of each 
glass and on the serving dish; these 
are 39/6 the set of seven pieces. A 
cream jug and sugar bowl may be 
had to match, the jug beautifully 
shaped, at 12/6 the pair. 


Food Train For Children 


T IS NOT ALWAYS EASY TO GET 

children to take their food, but 
what child would refuse food which 
comes in on a train! The train itself 
is plastic, a gay affair in green, red 
or blue. The funnel serves a practical 
purpose, for it is a plastic beaker; the 
driver and the fireman of the engine 
are in reality a spoon and fork .. . 
no wonder Bobby gets to work at 
once with these delightful tools! 
Driver Spoon and Fireman Fork, 
incidentally, stand in a covered dish 
which is the coal container for the 
engine. ‘There is a.wagon behind the 
dish which has two platters. This 


feeding train—called by its makers 
the “ Chew-Chew ”—costs 8/11. 


Harp on the Hearth 


7OR HARMONY IN HEARTH ADORN- 

ment one of our largest stores 
has created an attractive set of fire 
irons, hooked on to a harp. Harp 
and irons are of brass, lacquered, so 
that the only cleaning needed is a 
rub with a damp cloth and a polish 
with a dry one. The harp stands 
114” high, and the price is 52/6. 

For the sportsman’s den there are 
fire-iron sets of chrome and bronze 
fitted to a horse-shoe shaped stand. 
These are 27/9. But for real grace 
there is a stately 25” high plain stand 
of brass, with fire irons each 19” high. * 
This set is £4 12s. 6d. 

Interesting, too, is the new type of 
fire-guard which has ornamental 
bands of oxidised bronze or chrome. 
One type slopes inwards in front to 
touch the fireplace above the grate. 
This costs 24/-. 

Another, rectangular in shape with 
the top straight across to enclose the 
fire, is priced at 27/6. Still another 
type encloses the fire on three sides, 
leaving the top open. Ideal for homes 
with young children, it costs 21/6— 
with chrome bands. 


How About that Fur ? 


OW IS THE TIME WHEN A YOUNG 

lady’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of—fur coats. Fur coat 
prices at present, however, tend to go 
up rather than in the reverse direc- 
tion. And the competition of artificial 
furs will not bring the prices down, 
because these are internationally 
fixed. Even the new nylon artificial 
furs, rumours of which have reached 





COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


Ireland, will not fully satisfy a 
woman’s yearning for a fur coat, for 
to her it is something more than 
merely a coat, and represents pros- 
perity and contentment. 

Among the new styles in Dublin 
shops is a cape jacket of “ black 
orchid” Canadian squirrel. The 
back has a graceful swing, and the 
front is like a stole with pockets in 
the ends. The arms may be slipped 
through the armholes to give the 
effect of a jacket, or the cape may 
swing loosely. Lynx and fox have 
been seen recently with some of the 
longer haired furs, at the fashion 
shows. They are best for those high 
collars that continue into pointed 
revers. For country wear, or to wear 
over tweeds, pony skin is attractive, 
especially for the younger woman. 
One in natural pony with otter 
collar sells at £65; short 32 inch. 
length jackets of flank musquash are 
from £49 to £59. 


Multiple Hanger 


HERE IS A NEW HANGER AVAILABLE 

which will save a great deal of 
space in your wardrobe. Made of-a 
light, non-rusting metal and finished 
in gilt, it is a six-in-one hanger. It 
weighs only seven ounces and will 
fit quite easily into your trunk. 

This multiple hanger is called the 
“Easy-Six” and the six swivel- 
mounted hangers are attached to a 
single bar. The blouses or frocks are 
placed on the hangers and the bar 
hooks on to the wardrobe fitting. 
Price is 7/6. 


These Will Aid Cook 


NIOW FOR A WORD ON NEW 
better aids to cooking. In 


AND 
our 


95 


shops are wonderful collections of 
new cake tins in all shapes, with 
attractive patterns which are trans- 
ferred to the cake in baking and add 
considerably to its appearance. 

There are sandwich tins with a 
movable cutter that makes taking 
out easy; the 8” size is 1/-. Oblong 
loaf tins sell at 1/- each and for 73” 
size. A six-cup tray of bun tins has 
two of the cups with an ivy pattern, 
two with a shell pattern and two 
plain; cost is 11d. 

A new device is now available for 
mixing pastry, creaming butter and 
sugar or mashing fruit. It is called a 
pastry blender and consists of six 
hoops of stainless steel wire caught 
into a squared handle; price is 2/11. 


Make Your Table Exotic 


"THERE IS A NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE 

decoration on the market which 
will make your table look more excit- 
ing. The centre-piece is a large gold- 
fish bowl. Into the bowl, which is, of 
course, filled with water, is set a 
china flower posy—these may be had 
in a large variety of shapes and sizes. 
The water. magnifies the posy, and 
even the tiniest one looks huge and 
exotic, and the whole effect is strik- 
ing and agreeable. The prices of the 
bowls are 19/6 for the smaller size 
and 23/6 for the larger; the china 
flower posies may be had from 23/6, 
according to size. In the same shop, 
for table flower holders, are birds of 
paradise perched on a pottery branch, 
the flowers fitting into a hole on the 
perch. 

These colourful holders are 18/6 a 
pair. There are also delicately tinted 
hock glasses, which help to add yet 
more colour to your table, 


Cw od 


iE next (February) issue of THe Irish Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, January 28. 
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i | - a week . 
™ how much sec srity will it buy @ 


It is astonishing in how many ways a sn 
you and your family to meet urgent financial need 


| regular saving can provide funds for 
ds as they arise Even 10/- a 


week can be turned t aving will secure larger benettts. 


good account and a larger 
For exainple 


iF YOU LIVE the Canada Life can iF YOU DO NOT LIVE 


Guarantee a Life Pension or The Canada Lite can 
a lump sum (or both) at age 56, @ Guarantee an income for your 
60 or 65 family 
@ Help you to buy a house or @ Provide 
seize a thusime opportunity. 
@ Provide for your child's 


education 


funds to clear a 
mortgage 

@ Provide funds to give your 
child a start ia life 


Arrangements can be made for premiums to be paid by reduction from salary if desired 


The sooner you start the better. To 


lear: what a saving of 10/-, £1 a week or more can 
lo for you, fill in the coupon and return it to us. 
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Irish People Abroad | 





No Stone Marks This Grave 
in Hindustan 


“OMEWHERE in Agra, city of the Taj 

Mahal and other Mogul magni- 
ficences, lies the body of Henry Bard, 
first Viscount Bellomont, of Drom- 
boy, Co. Meath, sometime an officer 
in the army of King Charles the First. 
He had been sent by his exiled 
master, Charles II, on the strange 
mission of raising a war-loan from 
the Shah of Persia and the Grand 
Mogul of India, and it was expected 
these eastern monarchs would help a 
brother sovereign to uphold his divine 
right of kingship. 

After an adventuresome journey, 
he died in 1656 at a place called 
Hodal, and is known to have been 
reinterred at Agra. 

No stone marks the grave of Lord 
Bellomont, first of several British 
peers to die in India; but there can 
be no doubt that he was buried in 
the old Padres Santos cemetery, 
which dates back to I611 or earlier 
and grew up under the wing of the 
Jesuit missionaries who had first 
come to Northern India at the in- 
vitation of the Emperor Akbar. 

—Irish Rosary. 


Spanish Sanctuary 
"Towarps the end of his exile, Red 


Hugh O’Donnell had hopes of 
getting back to Ireland, and it is 
pathetic now to read the documents 
in Simancas in which he petitions the 
King of Spain for “a little ship ”. 

When he died, on September 1o, 
1602, they gave him a State funeral, 
and buried him, this one-time Eagle 
of the North, in the beloved Fran- 


ciscan habit which was, in a sense, a 
link with Donegal. 

A great fire swept the City of Val- 
ladolid, smothering with rubble the 
grave of Red Hugh. And when the 
new Plaza Major rose out of the 
dusty rubbish all trace of the old 
17th-century graveyard was gone. A 
picture-house stood on Red Hugh’s 
grave, and stands there today... . 


—J. G. HEALY. 


Friends of the Filipinos 
‘THE great Filipino patriot, Dr. Jose 

Risal, shot in Manila by the 
Spaniards on December 30, 1896, 
was married to an Irish girl, Jose- 
phine Bracken, who stood by her 
husband to the last and always sup- 
ported his fight against oppression. 

Dr. Antonio Regidor, Father of the 
Constitution of the Philippines, 
banished to the Island of Guam by 
the Spanish Government in 1873, 
also married an Irish lady, Julia 
Stanton, who was untiring in her 
efforts for Philippine Independence 
and harboured in her London home 
many exiles from the Philippines. 

Don Pedro Roxas, a wealthy Fili- 
pino who escaped from Manila to 
France during this period of great 
oppression in the islands, and Don 
Pedro Paterno, another great patriot, 
established the pro-Filipino Indepen- 
dence Committee in Paris in 1896, 
which had two Irish lady members, 
Miss Mary O’Byrne and Miss Cathe- 
rine Stanton. 


—CRISTOVAL REGIDOR, 
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IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


78358-7 
BRINSURE, 


359-78360 
DUBLIN. 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 
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still more and 
more people are using 


EZ y TOOTHPASTE 
Because Euthymo! does 

more than just clean your teeth; it 
protects gum tissues, destroys bacteria 
that cause decay and mouth odours; 
it is a complete toothpaste that 
safeguards your whole mouth, 

Ask your Chemist’s 


opinion of Euthymol 


tor REAL mouse Freshness 


Standard size 1/9 
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